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SINGING HER WAY TO NEW TRIUMPHS 


* “The leading role (Evalina) was played by Carolyn Long, whose fine soprano voice and 
good acting ability presented her to the highest advantage.” 


Vancouver Daily Province, July 23, 1949 


* “Appearing as the star, Carolyn Long sang excellently, taking full opportunity of both 


] the musical score and script, and made her part truly ‘come to life’ on the stage.” 
10 ) Vancouver Daily Province, July 26, 1949 
/ 
~ 


* “As a brilliant finale to a successful season ‘Song of Norway’ was a smash hit with the 
magnificent music of Grieg. Appearing as Grieg’s sweetheart, Carolyn Long gave a 
superb performance as a singer and actress. Hers is a most appealing voice, rich and 
] full of warmth.’ 


Vancouver News-Herald, Aug. 5, 1949 


* “Among the most satisfying moments is the music the operetta provides for Nina; it is 
difficult to imagine a more lovely voice than Carolyn Long’s to do the singing. There is 
a moving warmth, a golden richness in her soprano notes, with a velvety quality in her 
mezzo, which made her singing unforgettable.” 


“Beautifully mounted, with a fine cast of good voices and acting ability, ‘Song of Norway’ 
was a complete delight from start to finish—the best show to be given here in years 
Carolyn Long, who sang the role of Nina, the sweetheart and later the wife of Grieg, has 
a soprano voice naturally full of music, which was a joy to hear for its clarity and 


Soprano saan nincba 


sweetness.” 
Victoria Daily Colonist, Aug. 19, 1949 
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Munch New Conductor 
As Boston Marks 50th 
Symphony Hall Season 


By Cyrus Durcin 
Boston 
T last it has happened, but still it 
does not seem quite real. After 
25 years, the Boston Symphony 
has a new conductor. On the after- 
noor of Oct. 7 Charles Munch came 
to ithe conductor’s stand, and was 
welcomed by an audience that rose to 
its feet in welcome, and by a warm 
speech by Henry B. Cabot, president 
of the board of trustees. When the 
concert drew to a close, the final 
chord of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
was broken in on by a burst of ap- 
plause, which grew to an_ intense 
wave of cheers and _ handclapping. 
Thus the first appearance of Mr. 
Munch as regular conductor was a 
resounding success. 

The occasion was of triple signifi- 
cance. Mr. Munch was ascending the 
throne occupied for 25 years by Serge 
Koussevitzky ; the fiftieth anniversary 
of Symphony Hall as the home of 
the Boston Symphony was being cele- 
brated; and a new $50,000 organ, 
completed in the 200th anniversary 
year of the death of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, was being dedicated. 

Mr. Munch’s program celebrated 
both the second and third of these, 
for it was a duplication of the list 
that Wilhelm Gericke had conducted 
at the first Symphony Hall subscrip- 
tion concerts, on Oct. 19 and 20, 1900. 
It contained the Overture to Weber’s 
Euryanthe; Handel’s Fourth Organ 
Concerto (played this time by E. 


Power Biggs); two excerpts from 
; ’ » . . 
Schubert’s Rosamunde music; and 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. All 
this was prefaced by Henri Rabaud’s 
La Procession Nocturne, played in 
memory of the composer, who served 
as conductor of the orchestra in 
1918-19, and who died in Paris on 
Sept. 12. 

To celebrate the Symphony Hall 
anniversary, the management included 
in the program book a reproduction 
ot the title page of the 1900 program, 
and John N. Burk substituted for 
his own program notes those written 
by William Foster Apthorp, who was 
the annotator fifty years ago. ~ 

The new organ seemed excellent, to 
judge by those of its resources ex- 
hibited in the Handel score. The 
combinations seemed clear and bril- 
liant, and blended well with the or- 
chestra. The new instrument is tuned 
to the 444 vibrations per second used 
as A by the Boston Symphony. For 
the third movement, a solo improvisa- 
tion, Mr. Biggs used the slow move- 
ment of a Handel flute sonata, edited 
by Max Seiffert. The organist 
graciously shared his applause with 
Wallace Goodrich, director emeritus 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, who had been organ soloist 
fifty years before. 

Mr. Munch made some changes in 
the seating of the orchestra, moving 
the violas, cellos, and double basses 
together, and massing the brass to the 
rear in the center of the stage. The 
impression gained through Mr. 
Munch’s appearances here as guest 
conductor were substantiated. His 
work demonstrated care for clarity 
and nuance; a sense of line, melody, 
and structure; and a straightforward 
musical presentation. 
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Margot Fonteyn, Robert Helpmann, and the Sadler's Wells corps de ballet on 
stage in The Sleeping Beauty, which opened the company's New York engagement 


Two New Productions Listed 
For Season At Metropolitan 


WO NEW productions, in addi- 
tion to several works not heard 
for from one to ten seasons, will 
be given in the Metropolitan Opera’s 
1949-50 season, Edward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager, announced at a press 
conference on Oct. 18. New presen- 
tations are being designed for Mous- 
sorgsky’s Khovanchina, which has 
never been in the Metropolitan reper- 
toire, and for Puccini’s Manon Les- 
caut, which has not been heard 
there since 1930. The Russian work 
will be heard in an English transla- 
tion by Rosa Newmarch, from the 
libretto by Vladimir Stassoff and the 
composer, based on a play by Pushkin. 
The Metropolitan premiere will take 
place in February. Emil Cooper will 
conduct; Dino Yannopoulos will stage 
the work; and Mstislav Doboujinsky 
will design sets and costumes. 
Manon Lescaut will be presented, 
along with other more familiar Puc- 
cini works, in commemoration of the 
25th anniversary of the composer's 
death. The new production, with 
sets and costumes by Krehan-Crayon, 
a designer new to the opera house, 
will be given in the first week of the 
season, on Nov. 23, in a special per- 
formance sponsored by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild, which made _possi- 
ble the new investiture of the opera 
Giuseppe Antonicelli will conduct; 
Herbert Graf will be stage direc- 
tor; and leading roles will be sung 
by Dorothy Kirsten, as Manon; Jussi 
Bjoerling, as Des Grieux; Giuseppe 
Valdengo, as Lescaut; and Salvatore 
Baccaloni, as Geronte. 
Other revivals will be Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier, not heard last 


year, 
which will open the season on Nov. 
21, as previously announced. Fritz 


Reiner will conduct the work for the 
first time at the Metropolitan; and, 
as already reported, Eleanor Steber 
will sing her first Marschallin. Erna 
Berger, German soprano, will make 
her American debut as Sophie. Others 


in debut roles will be Peter Klein, 
Viennese tenor, as Valzacchi; and 
Lois Hunt, American soprano, a 


winner of the 1949 Anditions of the 
Air, as the Milliner. Risé Stevens 


will sing Octavian, and Emanuel List, 
3aron Ochs. Giuseppe di Stefano will 
be the Singer for the first time. Her- 
bert Graf will be stage director. 

Saint-Saéns, Samson et Dalila, ab- 
sent since 1942, and Verdi’s Simon 
Boccanegra, not heard since 1939, are 
two additional revivals. Emil Cooper 
will conduct the former, and Fritz 
Stiedry the latter work, with Désiré 
Defrére stage director for both. Sam- 
son et Dalila will be the first Satur 
day matinée opera 

\lso in the category of revivals 
are Gounod’s Faust, and Wagner's 
Lohengrin, not heard for two seasons; 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger, and Puccini's Tosca, 
not given last year. Although per- 
formances are scheduled for some of 
the operas in Wagner's Ring there 
will be no attempt to give a cycle. 

Tosca returns on Saturday night 


Nov. 26, as a benefit for the New 
York chapter of Hadassah. Elisabet- 
ta Barbato, Italian soprano, who 


made her debut in the same role with 
the San Francisco Opera recently, 
will sing Tosca; Enzo Mascherini 
will make his first Metropolitan ap- 
pearance as Scarpia; and Jussi Bjoer- 
ling will sing Mario When Don 
Giovanni is given in February, Paul 
Schoefiler, Viennese baritone, will 
sing the title role. 

Among new singers engaged, in ad 
dition to those mentioned above, are 
Eugene Conley, American tenor, wh« 
has appeared widely in opera here and 
abroad and is also a member of the 
New York City Opera; Ferdinand 
Frantz, baritone, who has sung in 
Munich, Vienna, and La_ Scala, 
among other opera houses; and Den- 
is Harbour, Canadian-American bass- 
baritone, who won the 1949 Auditions 
of the Air. Jonel Perlea, the new 
conductor, has most recently been at 
La Scala. He was born in Roumania. 
Returning after an absence of one 
season are Irra Petina, mezzo-soprano, 
and Mihaly Szekely, bass. 

Mr. Johnson will retire as general 
manager at the end of this season. 
His successor, Rudolf Bing, sailed 
from London on Oct. 29. 


Ballet Public Greets 
Visit To America By 
Sadler's Weils Group 


By Rosert SABin 


(\NE of the most brilliant ballet 
() openings New York has wit- 

nessed in this generation intro- 
duced the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, « 
London, to America, at the Metrop li- 
tan Opera House, on Oct. 9. The 
company was presented 
auspices of the Covent Garden Opera 


; 
I 


under the 


Trust, in association with the Arts 
Council of Great Britain and _ the 
British Council Its American tour 
is be'og managed by S. Hurok. For 


its debut the company had chosen 
Nicolai Sergueeff’s revival of Marius 
Petipa’s The Sleeping Beauty, with 
Tchaikovsky's score, and scenery and 
décor by Oliver Messel. This work, 
in three acts and a prologue, lasting 
three hours, was first produced at the 
Maryinsky Theatre in St. Petersburg, 
in 1890. It displayed the strongest 
aspects of the Sadler’s Wells troupe, 
and gave American audiences an op 
portunity to see one of the finest ex 
amples of classical Russian ballet vir 
tually in its entirety 

Public excitement about the con 
pany’s visit had run high as soon as 
the four-weeks New York season was 
announced More than 22,000 re 
quests for advance programs had t 
be filled by mail \nd the opening 


took on an international import 
through the presence of many digni- 
taries, including the British Ambas 
sador, Sir Oliver Franks; Mayor 


William O’Dwyer, of New York; and 
Trygve Lie, Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
and other representatives from the 
United Nations The dancers were 
flown to this country by the Britist 
government Constant Lambert was 
the guest conductor for the debut, 
and shared later programs with the 
regular musical director, Robert Irv 


ing. On the completion of its New 
York engagement, the company will 
make a five-week tour of eight Amer- 


ican and Canadian cities before re 
turning to Covent Garden for the 
Christmas season. 

The Sleeping Beauty 
the particular merits of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet—unity of style, finish of 
execution, and esprit de corps. Every 
one of the dancers performed like an 
artist; the entrances and were 
impeccable; and the ensembles were 
models of elegance and co-ordination 
Only a company enabled by govern 
ment subsidy, as this one has been 
to develop over a period of years 


emp! asized 


exits 


(Continued on page 5) 





Ginette Neveu and Brother 
Dead in Azores Plane Crash 


Paris 
HE crash of an Air France Con 
stellation in the Azores on Oct. 28 
resulted in the death of Ginette 
Neveu, French violinist en route t 
the United States for an extended 
concert tour, and of her brother and 
accompanist, Jean Neveu. Dispatches 
from Ponta Delgada said that all 
48 passengers in the plane perished 
The bodies were burned beyond re 
ognition. 
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Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
HE players of the New York Phil- 


harmonic-Symphony were luckier 
in the weather conditions under 


which they gave their first con- 
certs, on Oct. 13 and 14, than their 
colleagues, from Philadelphia had 


been a few nights earlier. Withal, the 
concert, conducted by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, was less than a memorable 
beginning. Neither from the stand- 
point of orchestral sound and execu- 
tion nor from the standpoint of inter- 
pretation were the accomplishments of 
the evening the kind that anchor 
themselves in the memory. Things 
were only infrequently stimulating ; 
sometimes they were outright disaf- 
fecting. 

Mr. Stokowski seemed to be in 
something less than the vein. He led 
off with a performance of the Pre- 
Jude to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger 
that lacked spaciousness and splendor, 
besides inviting questions on the con- 
sistency of his tempos, adjustments 
of phrasing, and clean definition of 
contours. The instrumental tone, 
moreover, was deficient in balance 
and brilliancy. The present reviewer, 
who experienced Aaron Copland’s 
suite of six moving-picture pieces, 
The Red Pony, for the first time, and 
had never seen the film they accom- 
pany, has obviously no right to an 
opinion about the qualities of the per- 
formance. The work itself, which 
Mr. Copland, at the suggestion of 
Efrem Kurtz, shaped into a concert 
suite of six movements, does not 
promise to rank among the com- 
poser’s outstanding creations. 

The suite, assembled out of the 
pieces designed for the picture based 
on John Steinbeck’s The Red Pony, 
is repetitious, long-winded (it plays 
21 minutes) and often derivative. As 
music, it has little independent life. 
Without Petrouchka, the Fire Bird, 
and even parts of Le Sacre de Prin- 
temps, it probably would never have 
been written—in spite of which the 
more folk-like portions of the score 
are probably its best. The novelty 
was cordially applauded, and the con- 
ductor pointed toward a box where 
Mr. Copeland was sitting. 

Mr. Stokowski’s performance of 
Debussy’s La Mer effaced no mem- 
ories of major interpretations experi- 
enced here in recent seasons, and 
missed the grandeur and the savage, 
elemental sweep of these seascapes. 
Somehow, the excitement that per- 
vades this music seemed to have gone 
out of it. Routine likewise seemed to 
bog down Brahms’ First Symphony, 
which became a generally pedestrian 
adventure. 

es. FF. 2. 

HE first in the series of Sunday 

matinée concerts by the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski, was given on 


Oct. 16 at 2:45. The program in- 
cluded Rolf Liebermann’s Suite on 
Swiss Folk Melodies, which was 


given its first performance in Amer- 
ica; the conductor’s orchestration of 
Chopin’s Mazurka in A minor, Op. 
17, No. 4; and repetitions of 
Brahms’ First Symphony and Aaron 
Copland’s Children’s Suite from the 
motion-picture score he wrote, for 
John Steinbeck’s The Red Pony. 
That Rolf Liebermann has com- 
posed a work, Furioso, which has been 
described as “the first Existentialist 
composition,” and a symphony per- 
formed at the 1949 twelve-tone In- 
ternational Congress at Milan one 
would never guess from the conven- 
tional settings of Swiss folk melodies 
that had their American premiere at 
this concert. The composer, a resi- 
dent of Zurich, has stated that the 
suite was inspired by the “need of 


o 





Charles Munch rehearsing the Boston 


Symphony before its first concert 
giving Swiss folklore a niveau not 
yet attained by it in Swiss concert 
halls.” 

It must be confessed that he has 
not elevated its niveau perceptibly in 
this wholly pedestrian music. The 
tunes are lovely, but a string of 
melodies without integration or de- 
velopment does not constitute a com- 
pelling piece of symphonic music. 
High-school orchestras might well 
play this suite for the sake of its 
material. Why Mr. Stokowski chose 
it for a Philharmonic-Symphony pro- 
gram remains a mystery. 

The only other novelty on the pro- 
gram, if it could be called one, was 
Mr. Stokowski’s orchestration of 
Chopin’s Mazurka in A minor, Op.17, 
No. 4, for three flutes, piccolo, two 
oboes, English horn, three clarinets, 
bass clarinet, three bassoons, six 
horns, three trumpets, celesta, harp, 
timpani, tamtam, and strings (!). 
When one adds to the staggering or- 
chestral battery employed on this 
poetic little piano piece the fact that 
Mr. Stokowski dragged and distorted 
the tempo unmercifully, one can only 
be grateful that Chopin (who was 
noted for his fastidious musical taste 
and insistence upon rhythmic exacti- 
tude) was sleeping peacefully in his 
grave in Pére-Lachaise. The Brahms 
and Copland works were repeated 
from the Thursday program. 


Philadelphia 


Orchestra 
Philadelphia 


ITH Eugene Ormandy conduct- 

ing, the Philadelphia Orchestra 

launched its golden anniversary 
season with the first pair of sub- 
scription concerts, in the Academy of 
Music on Oct. 7 and 8. The pro- 
grams also marked the close of Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Week, an observ- 
ance instituted by a proclamation of 
Mayor Bernard Samuel. 

In spite of its heavy schedule dur- 
ing the summer, which involved a tour 
of Great Britain and an outdoor sea- 
son at Robin Hood Dell, the orches- 
tra sounded fresh and vibrant. The 
program opened with Mr. Ormandy’s 
own transcription of Bach’s D minor 
Toccata and Fugue, played with rich 
sonority, grandeur, and sweep. Arnold 
Schonberg’s Verklarte Nacht,  in- 
cluded in honor of the composer’s 
75th birthday, was impeccably per- 
formed, with beautiful string tone. 
The solo passages were ably handled 
by Alexander Hilsberg, the concert- 
master; Samuel Lifschey, first viol- 
ist; and Paul Olefsky, first cellist. 


Brahms’ Second Symphony concluded 
the program. The same list of works 
was repeated in the first Monday 
evening concert, on Oct. 10, and in 
New York the following night. 
Through the interest of James 
Francis Cooke, president of the Pres- 
ser Foundation, a grant of $10,000 
was presented by the foundation to 
Harl McDonald, manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, on Oct. 3. 
The grant is to be used for the pur- 
chase of tickets for children in 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve, in the 
public, parochial, and private schools 
of Philadelphia and vicinity. These 
tickets will be for the regular sub- 
scription concerts (not the children’s 
or youth concerts). They will be dis- 
tributed to the schools on the basis of 
enrollment, and will be given to stu- 
dents who show a special interest in 
music, as well as to those who have 
never heard a symphony orchestra. 
Jane L. DiepericHs 


HE first New York visit of the 

Philadelphia Orchestra this season, 
to Carnegie Hall on Oct. 11, was an 
uncomfortably warm and humid oc- 
casion but otherwise an irreproach- 
ably respectable one. If there was 
anything remotely problematic about 
the music Eugene Ormandy presented 
it might conceivably have been found 
in that orchestral transcription of 
Bach’s great D minor Organ Toccata 
and Fugue, which Mr. Ormandy 
made sixteen years ago, and in 1947 
overhauled “so thoroughly as to make 
it, in effect, a new transcription,” as 
the program notes stated. This hearer 
does not, at the moment, recall the 
conductor’s earlier instrumentation, 
and is therefore unable to tell exactlv 
what improvements have been visited 
upon it. Here and there the tran- 
scriber seems to have aimed at a 
simulation of organ effects and regis- 
trations, well enough in certain ways, 
vet acoustically upsetting when robust 
masses of string tone are made to 
alternate with the shrill squealings of 
high woodwinds. However, the 
present revision leaves the problem 
of orchestral transcriptions of Bach’s 
organ works exactly where it has 
been these many years. 

The Philadelphians played it quite 
superbly. Afterwards, the string body 
achieved its sensitive and supply best 
in the long-spun  sensuousness of 
Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht, per- 
formed as a slightly belated observ- 
ance of the composer’s 75th birthday, 
last month. Mr. Ormandy rounded 
out the evening with a finicky and 
exceedingly precious reading of 
Brahms’ Second Symphony—a read- 
ing that abounded in lilies and lan- 
guors and dragged out the tempos to 
an almost insufferable degree. Again, 
however, the orchestra was stunning, 
and reaped the usual ovation at the 


close. 
‘ H. F. P. 
Chicago Symphony 


Chicago 
ICTOR DE SABATA made his 
first appearance here when he con- 
ducted the Chicago Symphony’s 
first concerts of the season. As the first 
of seven guest conductors who will 
share the duties of the 1949-50 sea- 
son, he presented a pair of concerts 
more rewarding than those in the in- 
augural fortnight of the orchestra’s 
first season without a regular con- 
ductor, a year ago, but there was 
nothing resembling the triumph the 
orchestra’s friends had hoped for. 
There was brilliant performance, 
but it sounded almost too theatrical. 
There were bright tonal colors and 
tremendous contrasts that recalled the 
four-year tenure of Désiré Defauw 
at Orchestra Hall. In familiar music, 
there were revelations of fresh ideas, 
interestingly presented; and_ there 
were introductions of one or two 





For Major Orchestras 


Victor de Sabata, first guest conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony seeson 


worthy novelties to the repertoire 
But the programs, topheavy with 
overtures, preludes, and miscellaneous 
items of the kind movie exhibitors 
label “selected short subjects,” did not 
display an orchestra prepared for a 
season’s serious work at regaining 
lost ground. The first half of October 
was both exciting and disappointing 
for Chicago Symphony subscriber 

The orchestra actually was in good 
form for the opening concerts, and 
behaved with accuracy as well as 
celerity. Possibly Mr. De Sabata’s 
presence for the opening month will 
prove a beneficial thing for the or- 
chestra in the long run, despite the 
unbalance and the violence of his 
programs, for the instrumentalists 
leapt to do the bidding of an exacting 
leader, and gave evidence of greater 
alertness than they have shown in any 
October of recent memory. 

The inaugural program, on Oct. 6, 
began with a somewhat ragged read- 
ing of the Overture to Rossini’s La 
Gazza Ladra, a hoary old-timer, but 
a stranger to the subscription con- 
certs. César Franck’s D minor Sym- 
phony was more strenuous than 
usual; the brasses made their points 
with no hint of delicacy, and the 
tempo refused to wait for an op- 
portunity to catch its breath. There 
was a new headiness that verged on 
shrillness. 

Giorgio Federico Ghedini’s Marin- 
aresca e Bacchanale, written for Mr. 
De Sabata fourteen years ago, and 
introduced by him at Pittsburgh last 
year, is a melodramatic picture of 
galley slaves’ lamentation and carous- 
ing—over-orchestrated and_ verbose, 
and more than a little repetitious. 
Ravel’s Bolero concluded the unusual 
program. 

The second of Mr. De Sabata’s 
four Chicago weeks found orchestra 
and guest conductor louder but more 
impressive, on Oct. 13. The program 
again was loud and theatrical; the 
music was over-sized but well pro- 
portioned. Strauss’ Death and Trans- 
figuration and Debussy’s La Mer re- 
ceived almost identical treatment 
frenzied and voluminous, with sensu- 
ously contrasting finales of languidly 
lovely tone. Vito Frazzi’s Preludi 
Magico, an inferior piece of picture- 
painting, received its first and pos- 
sibly last Chicago performances. The 
Overture to Verdi’s The Sicilian Ves- 
pers was played for the subscribers 
for the first time; and the Prelude 
and Isolde’s Liebestod, from Wag- 
ner’s Tristan and Isolde, concluded 
the evening in a performance whose 
strangely cumulative dramatic effect 
seemed closer to the stage than tl 
concert hall. 

WILLIAM LEONARD 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Michael Somes holds the center of the Metropolitan Opera stage with Margot 


Fonteyn, Pamela May, and Moira Shearer in Ashton's Symphonic Variations 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet Visits America 


(Continued from page 3) 

with endless rehearsals and careful 
training, could achieve such high 
standards in its corps de ballet. It 
was a joy to observe a stage full of 
dancers all of whom were rhyth- 
mically aware, and observant of the 
most subtle nuances of phrase and 
balance. 

This is not to imply that the solo 
dancing was not distinguished. Mar- 
got Fonteyn, as Princess Aurora, won 
an immediate triumph and enjoyed 
a tremendous ovation at the conclu- 
sion of the Rose Adagio. Moira 
Shearer, Beryl Grey, and Violetta El- 
vin quickly established themselves as 
charming stage personalities and bril- 
liant performers; and Robert Help- 
mann was an admirable Prince Flori- 
mund. But the surpassing achieve- 
ment of the Sadler’s Wells company 
is its style. We have had organiza- 
tions with greater solo dancers and 


stronger repertoires, but none with 
more superb discipline and artistic 
conscience. 

If such period pieces as The 
Sleeping Beauty are produced with 
scrupulous care for their intrinsic 


qualities of style and spirit, they do 
not date. Not merely in the spec- 
tacular elements, but in the miming 
and mise-en-scéne, the Sadler’s Wells 
company recreates the glamor of 
Petipa’s ballet. There are stretches 
of rather empty display and_ repeti- 
tious divertissements, but the work 
holds together amazingly well. Tchai- 
kovsky’s music provides constant 
color and interest. The unfamiliar por- 
tions of the score are quite as fine 
as the last scene, which has been 
performed with fair frequency in this 
country. Mr. Lambert conducted the 
work with loving care for the in- 
strumentation, as well as a constant 
eye for the dancers. 


N ARGOT FONTEYN had points 

of similarity, in personality and 
style, to Irina Baronova, who danced 
the Rose Adagio so beautifully in the 
Ballet Theatre’s Princess Aurora, in 
1941, The English ballerina, like 
3aronova, has a warm, appeal- 
ing temperament and a vital execu- 
tion. Both in the Rose Adagio and 
in the pas de deux of the last act 
(her finest achievement of the eve- 
ning) she danced with stirring pride 
and security. She did not, however, 
always have the miraculous lightness 
and impeccability of the greatest clas- 
sic ballerinas. Her turns were oc- 
casionally off balance, her rhythm was 
sometimes a bit hurried, and there 
were other touches of imperfection 
in her dancing. But she is a splendid 
artist, and she conquered the audience 


Miss 
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through the beauty and eloquence of 
her performance. Mr. Helpmann was 
a faultless partner in the pas de deux. 

One of the most individual danc- 
ers in the company is Beryl Grey, who 
danced the role of the Lilac Fairy. 
Brilliant, but not brittle, and a mas- 
ter of timing and phrasing, Miss Grey 
held the attention whenever she was 
on stage, without trying to draw un- 
due notice to herself. Moira Shearer 
is an appealing personality and a 
lovely, if technically uneven, dancer. 
Her performance of the Blue Bird 
pas de deux with Alexis Rassine was 
passable, but not really brilliant, but 
in other ballets presented later in the 
week, she came more into her own 
domain. Violetta Elvin, as the Fairy 
ot the Crystal Fountain, performed 
with elegance and enchanting ease. 
The men of the company were well 
trained, although none of them couid 
be acclaimed as an outstanding clas- 
sical dancer, either in purity of style 
or brilliance of execution. 

Thanks to the dash and superb 
discipline of the performers, the long 
ballet actually seemed short. At the 
close. Ninette de Valois, one of the 
artistic directors, made a charming 
speech, confessing that they had been 
terribly frightened. The genuine mod- 
esty and artistic idealism revealed in 
this remark were the very qualities 
that enabled the Sadler’s Wells Bal- 
let to win such a tumultuous ova- 
tion. 


QO* Oct. 12, the company gave the 
American premieres of four 
works from what might be called its 
modern repertoire. They were The 
Rake’s Progress, with choreography 
by Miss De Valois, music by Gavin 
Gordon, and costumes and décor by 
Rex Whistler. atter Hogarth’s fa- 
mous series of paintings; Symphonic 
Variations, with choreography by 
Frederick Ashton, music by César 
Franck, and décor and costumes by 
Sophie Fedorovich; Facade, with 
choreography by Mr. Ashton, music 
by William Walton, and scenery and 
costumes by John Armstrong; and 
Hamlet, with choreography by Robert 
Helpmann, music by Tchaikovsky, 
and costumes and décor by Leslie 
Hurry. These ballets, produced by 
the Sadler’s Wells company in 1935, 


1946, 1935, and 1942, respectively, 
offered a good cross-section of the 
work being done by contemporary 


English choreographers. (Mr. Ash- 
ton’s Facade, it should be noted, 
was first created for the Camargo 
Society, in 1931). 

Stimulating as these ballets were, 
in some respects, they did not meas- 
ure up. either in substance or in 






Robert Helpmann mimes the fourth phase of the Rake's downfall in The Rake's 





Progress, Ninette de Valois’ evocation of Hogarth's famous series of drawings 


exccution, to the company’s achieve- 
ments in the re-creation of The 
Sleeping Beauty. The Rake’s Prog- 
ress is a stunning spectacle, with 
some highly ingenious passages of 
miming and tableaux vivants, and a 
serviceable, if undistinguished score. 
But the actual choreography is weak 
and uninventive. The work is divid- 
ed into six sections—The Reception, 
The Orgy, Virtuous Interlude, The 
Gambling Den, Near the Prison Gates, 
and The Madhouse. As might be ex 
pected, the dullest part is the Vir 
tuous Interlude and the most excit 
ing The Orgy. But even the clever 
passages in the scene of the pot 
house brawl fail to capture the sav 
agery of Hogarth’s studies of vice 
Miss De Valois has not come to grips 
with her theme in a_ psychological 
sense, and her choreographic material 
is academic. The role of the Be- 
trayed Girl, who attempts to redeem 
the Rake, is especially weak Most 
of the time she moves about the 
stage in an endless series of bourrées 
and turns, to little dramatic point. Her 
appearance in the Madhouse scene is 
a conventional bid for sentimental 
appeal which destroys the dramatic 
validity of the finale. Harold Tur- 
ner performed the role of the Rake 
in expert fashion, and Brian Shaw 
was especially good as the Dancing 
Master, in the first scene. 


6 YMPHONIC Variations, danced 
by six soloists, is Mr. Ashton’s 
attempt to mirror the structure of the 
music in terms of classical ballet 
movement. The three men and women 
are used individually, as partners, and 
in various combinations, and the de- 
sign is always clear. But the in- 
sipid quality of the choreography 
fails to reflect the brio of Franck’s 
delightful music, especially in the 
perky final section, with its anticipa 
tion of jazz rhythm. The work suf- 
fers from the literalism into which 
George Balanchine sometimes falls 
in his musical visualizations, without 
compensating the spectator with Ba- 
lanchine’s inventive brilliance. Mar- 
got Fonteyn, Pamela May, Moira 
Shearer, Michael Somes, Brian Shaw, 
and John Hart were the performers. 
Perhaps because of the rather loose 
structure of the ballet, they danced 
it too casually, with more than one 
touch of technical carelessness. Miss 
Fonteyn was off in some of her turns, 
and Mr. Somes was brilliant one mo- 
ment and insecure the next. Miss 
Fedorovich’s décor was admirably non- 
assertive. 

Facade is a clever pastiche. The 
costumes and scenery give added point 
to Mr. Ashton’s burlesques of various 


clichés of dance and theatre in gen 
eral. The Walton music loses a great 
deal in being transformed from its 
original form, for speaker and cham- 
ber orchestra, but it is excellent bal- 
let music Perhaps the most amus 
ing bits of the suite are the Popu 
lar Song, danced by Brian Shaw and 
Michael Boulton, with 
that make it much mor 
tine music-hall number ; 


overtones 
than a rou 
ind the Tan 


go, marvelously clowned Miss 
Shearer and Mr. Ashton 

Robert He Ipn ann’s Hamlet is a dar 
ing and ingenious attempt to crowd 
the entire psychological impact ot 


Shakespeare’s drama into a brief bal 


let in one vsky’'s 


scene, set to Pechatke 


fantasy-overture. The characters in 
clude the King, Hamlet, Polonius 
Laertes, the Gravedigger, the Ghost 


of Hamlet’s father, the Queen, and 
Ophelia; and the action presupposes 
an intimate knowledge of the pla 


7 HE work opens and closes with 
a striking tableau of Hamlet 
borne on the she ulders of pall | 
in a spotlight, like Siegfried in Got 
terdammerung. 

This ballet fails, I believe, for twe 


main reasons Mr. Helpmann has 
kept all of the explosive climaxes 
of the play, but omitted all of the 
preparation and contrast so carefully 
devised by Shakespeare to give his 
drama balance and to cushion the 


shock of its cumulative horror; and 
he has not devised a choreography 
which can carry so heavy a load ot 
One moment, the dancers 
hatred 


expression, 
are miming madness, fear ot 
and the next moment are executing 
turns, arabesques, and other balleti« 
figures that have no bearing on the 
action Antony Tudor and Agnes 
De Mille, to mention only two ex 
amples, have been able to employ tra 
ditional ballet techniques in 
with complex psychological 
and realistic dramatic action; but Mr 
Helpmann has not solved the prob 
lem in his Hamlet. Nor were the 
dancers capable of sustaining the 
requisite intensity Mr. Helpmann 
took the title role; Miss Fonteyn was 
the Ophelia; John Hart and June 
Brae were the King and Queen; Al 
f Ghost; Ray 


dealing 
themes 


fred Rodrigues, the 
Powell, the Gravedigger; Paul Rey 
mond, Polonius; and Richard Ellis, 
Laertes. To add to the confusion, 
Leslie Hurry’s scenery was much too 
lurid and assertive, detracting consid 
erably from the clarity of the dan 
ing. 

Robert Irving conducted the Rake’s 
Progress and Hamlet; and Constant 
Lambert conducted the Svmphonie 
(Continued on page 24) 





Bliss Opera Staged At Covent Garden 


By Epwarp LocksPEIsER 
London 

HE distinguished names associat- 

ed with the new opera that 

opened the Covent Garden winter 
season were bound to ensure that the 
work would become the talk of the 
town. The Olympians, by Arthur 
Bliss, on a libretto by J. B. Priestley, 
is, moreover, the first new opera to 
be presented by the Covent Garden 
Opera Trust; and it is the first opera 
to have its premiere at the Royal 
Opera since the war. In a way, the 
work has become more of a contro- 
versial subject than either of its au- 
thors might have expected; for let it 
be admitted that, despite some excel- 
lent, vivacious music and some clever 
situations that are exploited with dra- 
matic and musical effectiveness, this 
new English opera is not without its 
faults. They may be faults that are 
inextricably bound up in the artistic 
personalities of Bliss and Priestley 
yet The Olympians does not support 
the aphorism that an artist always 
has the virtues of his defects. 

The libretto, in the first place, is 
either too fantastic or insufficiently 
realistic. In any case, it straddles 
two worlds, leaving the spectator with 
an uncomfortable feeling that some 
problem of idealism and realism re- 
mains unsolved in Priestley’s mind. 
The story is based on the legend that 
when men ceased to believe in the 
gods of Olympus, some of the divine 
beings became members of a troupe 
of strolling players, travelling the 
roads of Europe through the cen- 
turies. For the purposes of the story, 
it is assumed that every hundred 
years or so, on Midsummer-eve, these 
gods-turned-players recover their di- 
vine powers. 

They are introduced in the setting 
of an inn in southern France, during 
the days of Louis-Philippe. The land- 
lady, Madame Bardeau, refuses to let 
them leave so long as they are un- 
able to pay their bill. She herself, 
however, is being pressed to repay her 
debts to the rich burgess, Joseph La- 
vatte. Through the intervention of 
the local curé, matters are on the 
point of being settled by Lavatte’s 
agreeing to engage the strolling play 
ers to provide an entertainment on the 
occasion of his daughter Madeleine's 
betrothal to an_ elderly nobleman. 
Madeleine takes it into her head to 
fall in love with Hector, a young 
poet staying at the inn. The players, 
aware that the day they will recover 
their divine powers coincides with the 
ceremony, offer to play for Lavatte 
The Comedy of Olympus, and the 
first-act curtain falls on a scene of 
jubilant malice and humor. 


HE score of the first act con 

tains some of the best music of 
the opera. There is an excellent mu- 
sical portrayal of the down-at-heel 
gods—Jupiter, Diana, Mars, Bacchus, 
and the two mimes, Venus and Mer- 
cury—half circus music, with witty 
orchestral effects; half Ravel-like; but 
delightfully vivacious and alert. Bliss’s 
music, at its best, displays a delight- 
ful blend of wit and fluency. He 
does not stop to inquire into his char- 
acters’ motives; he seldom broods. He 
can catch and project a situation or 
a fantastic concept (as in his earlier 
ballets, Miracle in the Gorbals and 
Adam Zero), but he has become less 
concerned with the humanity of his 
characters. Hence the musical per- 
sonalities of Lavatte, Madame Bar- 
deau, and the curé are not. strik- 
ingly differentiated. When the com- 
poser does attempt characterization, 
as in the love music of Madeleine and 
Hector, he tends to fall into sentimen- 
tality, or into the operatic conven- 
tionalities of second-hand Puccini. 
There is some admirable vocal writ- 





ing, but it is generally less dramatic 
than purely musical in its appeal. 


THE second act of The Olympians 
s one of the most lavish spec- 
tacles that Covent Garden can have 
produced. The Comedy of Olympus, 
which one had expected to reveal 
pithy, ironical or philosophical com- 
edy in the best Priestley manner, turns 
out to be nothing more than a series 
of extremely elaborate choral tab- 
leaux. Diana leads some of the fe- 
male guests, including Madeleine, on 
a moonlight hunt; Mars sings of war, 
and leads off some of the male guests 
as an armed band; while Venus and 
Bacchus entice the remaining guests 
to join in a Bacchanalian revel. The 
one character to retain some dramatic 
purpose in this act is the authoritarian 
Jupiter, although when the enraged 
Lavatte attempts defiance he is an- 
swered, in a spirit belonging rather 
to pantomime than to opera, by a 
thunderbolt. The most spectacular 
part of the opera, the second act is 
also the weakest dramatically, and the 
most superficial musically. The art 
of the producer, Peter Brook, is al- 
lowed to take precedence over the de- 
mands of the composer, whose fluency 
and melodic gifts often degenerate 
here into mere facility. 

In the last act, the powers of the 
have waned, and _ Lavatte, 
anxious to rid himself of such black 
magic, is persuaded, against his better 
judgment, to allow Madeleine’s en- 
gagement to Hector. Bliss finds some 
expressive music in a nostalgic vein 
to convey the pathos of the strolling 
players and the dilemma of the un- 
fortunate burgess. Yet the hearer is 
left curiously undecided as to what 
the moral has been. The hearer is left 
undecided, too, as to what Bliss’s 
powers as an opera composer might 
be were he more adequately served 
by his librettist. That strident, stim- 
ulating quality in his agile, rasping, 
and invigorating music—noticeable 
ever since his youthful Rout, his Con- 
versations, and his music for The 
Tempest—is still here, but uneasily 
mated to a too-ambitious plot. 

The performance of the opera, un- 
der the painstaking direction of Karl 
Rankl, and sumptuously produced by 
Peter Brook, was remarkable for 
some sterling voices—notably those of 
Margherita or in the part of 
Diana; Howell Glynne, as Lavatte; 
Edith Coates, as Madame Bardeau; 
and Shirley Russell, as Madeleine. 


gods 


HE Goethe celebrations in London, 
besides bringing to the BBC third 


Press Illustrated 
A dramatic moment at the end of the second act of Arthur Bliss’ The Olympians, 
when Jupiter (Kenneth Schon) calls down a thunderbolt to show his power. 
Venus (Moyra Fraser) stands unmoved and silent, while mortals cower in fear 


program the entire range of songs set 
to Goethe’s poems, has included two 
performances, conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, of’ Berlioz’s The 
Damnation of Faust, with J. B. Etch- 
everry as Mephistopheles and Georges 
Noré as Faust, and Joan Alexander 
as Marguerite. Beecham made the 
score come‘ alive with his unfailing 
energy and imperiousness. The Ride 
to Hell and the Rakoczy March pro- 
vided the conductor with opportuni- 
ties for characteristically grandilo- 


quent tours de force. Under the aus- 
pices of the British Goethe Festival 
Soc iety, Wilhelm F urtwangler ye ned 
a series of concerts in the Albert 
Hall. The Vienna Philharmonic’s pro- 
gram included Wagner’s Ein Faust 
Overture and Beethoven’s Egmont 
Overture, Schubert’s Gesang der Geis- 
ter tiber den Wassern, and Bralims’ 
Alto Rhapsody. Although the potent 
romanticism of Furtwangler’s art— 
virile, yet infinitely flexible—often re- 
ceives a cautious press in England, his 
appeal to, and domination of, the mu- 
sical public remains unchallenged. His 
authentic art is the essence and pro- 
longation of the spirit of German 
romanticism. 

The first of the Henry Wood (on- 
cert Society programs this year con- 
sisted of a Mahler concert, in which 
the Kindertotenlieder were fervently 
sung by Kathleen Ferrier, and the 
huge Second Symphony (The Resur- 
rection) received its second perform- 
ance in England. Bruno Walter was 
the conductor, and approached the 
music of his master with apostolic de- 
votion. Mahler’s English devotee-, of 
whom Sir Henry Wood was one of 
the first, are still at the edge of the 
composer’ s vast territory, and explora- 
tions into such regions as the difiuse 
Second Symphony are no doubt part 
of an inevitable journey before we 
may come again upon the magnificant 
G major Symphony and Das Lied von 
der Erde. Mr. Walter also paid 
Kathleen Ferrier the supreme com- 
pliment of accompanying her at a re- 
cital of lieder—a recital earlier given 
by conductor and singer at Edinburgh, 
and one which they are to repeat in 


New York. 
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Guest Conductors Fill Sydney 


Dates In Goossens’ Absence 


Sydney 


T the end of July, Eugene 
Goossens went to England for 


three months in order to fulfill 
engagements his illness had forced 
him to cancel last December, and to 
conduct the Berlin Philharmonic at 
the Edinburgh Festival. On the day 
of his departure, he conducted, among 
other works, the first Australian per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s Apollon 
Musagéte, in a new arrangement for 
string orchestra that the composer 
completed in 1937. 

With Mr. Goossens on leave, the 
subscription concerts scheduled for 
\ugust and September were taken 
over by guest conductors. Two new 
works were heard at a concert con- 
ducted by Rafael Kubelik. The first, 
Martinu’s Double Concerto, for two 
string orchestras, piano, and tympani, 
a significant and impressive piece of 
contemporary music, found in Mr. 
Kubelik an understanding and sym- 
pathetic interpreter. The other new 
work, Vaughan Williams’ Sixth 
Symphony, was received with more 
respect than appreciation for most of 
its duration. However, the contem- 
plative mood of the epilogue left a 
deep impression. 

With the arrival, in August, of 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, the Viennese 
soprano, and Otto Klemperer, Syd- 
ney’s 1949 season reached its climax. 
Both artists achieved major successes 
at their opening concert, on Aug. 11, 
and at repeat performances on the 
two following days. Miss Schwarz- 
kopf was acclaimed for her beautiful 
singing of Bach’s cantata, Jauchzet 
Gott in allen Landen; and Mr. Klem- 
perer gave fine performances of Mo- 
zart’s Jupiter Symphony and Brahms’ 
First Symphony. Mr. Klemperer 


showed himself to be still the powe 
ful musician he was fifteen or twenty 
years ago when this writer heard him 
repeatedly on the Continent. Though 
his gestures had become quieter, he 
still conducted with authority and 
persuasiveness. The orchestra _ re- 
sponded splendidly to the conductor's 
demands. 

Since the subscription concerts 
were sold out, a free Sunday matinée 
concert was arranged to provide an 
other opportunity for hearing thie 
orchestra under Mr. Klemperer. All 
seats were taken an hour before thie 
concert began. The receptive audi- 
ence heard Brahms’ Academic Festi- 
val Overture, two of Debussy’s Tliree 
Nocturnes, Strauss’ Don Juan, and 
Brahms’ First Symphony. 

The next subscription concert, 
under the direction of Sir Bernard 
Heinze, introduced Honegger’s ora 
torio, King David, to Sydney audi 
ences. A convincing performance of 
this virile music was paired with a 
rather pedestrian interpretation of 
César Franck’s Symphony 


URING the five recitals that fol- 
lowed her appearances as soloist 
with the orchestra, Miss Schwarz- 
kopf again captivated both the critics 
and the public with her fine lyric 
voice, exquisite shaping of phrases 
and cultivated musicianship. Mu: 
and words received equal attention in 
her intelligent interpretations, and shi 
embellished her interpretation of each 
song with appropriate facial expres 
sions. Her singing of various songs 
by Hugo Wolf must be counted 
among the moving experiences of this 
season. 
Those who preferred more voli 
(Continued on page 34) 
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PAUL BOWLES— 


"The Season 


of Promise” 


By P. GLANvVILLE-Hicks 


f was planned that this piece should 

be called The Daring Young Man 

on the Esthetic Trapeze—that it 
should be as gay and full of esprit as 
the composer and his music often are; 
yet on reflection the story seemed 
solemn, not only in its relation to 
Paul Bowles, but because his case is 
not unique, and his crisis is one that 
will confront many another young ar- 
tist in our time. 

Paul Bowles is one of the most 
uncategorical composers in the Amer- 
ican scene. He represents an enigma 
to many, is a negligible figure to 
others, and to some few—this writer 
among them—one of the rarer musi- 
cal minds, and potentially an extra- 
ordinary composer. 

Well known though he is to both 
commercial and concert worlds, Broad- 
way does not claim him as a servant 
of Mammon, and the long-haired 
boys, dubious of the esthetic tight- 
rope that he walks, hesitate to wel- 
come him in as a servant of God. A 
solitary, gifted poet in both words 
and music, Bowles wanders like a 
philosopher with his stone in the wil- 
derness that exists between the polar- 
ity points of economics and _ artistic 
values. 

His problem was twofold, involv- 
ing both material and metaphysical 
planes (as an artist’s problems are 
apt to do) and the balance between 
the two: Musically, it was to find a 
synthesis, new and strong and uniquely 
his own, of the assortment of curious 
musical ingredients he had assembled 
from folk sources, both primitive and 
urban. Materially, the problem was 
to earn a living while functioning 
as himself, and without infringement 
of his artistic integrity. To a Jarge 
extent he solved the material prob- 
lem, and to a large extent he still 
fails to solve the far more complex 
and all-demanding musical one. 


N the material level, Bowles 

early discovered two profitable out- 
lets for his talents in music and 
letters. In letters, he worked for some 
years as a critic on the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and 
came to be known and respected as a 
man of judgment, taste, and wit. He 
wrote lucidly and with musical in- 
sight; and it was a job that kept him 
in touch with contemporary musical 
trends of all kinds, and also supplied 
a far wider knowledge of classical 
repertory than formal music and 
study usually provides. In the world 
of fiction too he has shown an inter- 
mittent interest since his teen-age de- 
but in the pages of the Paris transi- 
tion, and his gift for short stories 
has "gained him something of a repu- 
tation as a writer. 

As a musician he functioned from 
WPA days onward, in the theatre as 
a composer of incidental music, a 
genre in which he set a high stand- 
ard and in which he became not 
only the most sought-after but the 
most highly paid writer. His rare 
sense of atmospheres, and an ability 
to create vivid moods with brief frag- 
mentary musical interludes made his 
theatre scores real chamber music of 
a quality unique in the commercial 
world; for though he would make 
many a concession on_ technical 
grounds, at no point would he ever 
make any on esthetic grounds. Even 
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the tones of an occasional electronic 
organ or similar artistic hazard forced 
upon him by the house would be dis- 
ciplined in his scores with an objec- 
tivity that changed its whole charac- 
ter. His resourcefulness in gaining 
his musical ends within theatrical re- 
strictions was always remarkable, and 
amply bore out his own contention 
that any sounds, from a telephone bell 
to an oboe, could be the materials of 
art. 


T has often been said that a serious 
composer cannot function on 
Broadway and in the commercial fields 
without an ultimate loss of quality 
or integrity. It has also been coun- 
tered that it is not so much the work 
itself that brings about a deterioration, 
but the life one leads to get it, and 
to keep on getting it in sufficient 
quantities to live thereby. In truth, 
neither the work nor the way of life 
will necessarily harm the composer if 
he retains a sense of artistic direc- 
tion, an aim and conviction held 
firmly within the heart so that all ac- 
tivities are simply a means to that 
end. It is possible (as we will later 
consider) that certain delayed psycho- 
logical repercussions result when too 
much of an artist’s creative ene rgyv is 
diverted into commercial channels; but 
from a purely technical and esthetic 
standpoint it would seem that a young 
composer can be active in all the func- 
tional outlets of his day, and that he 
can do so, as Bowles has demonstrat- 
ed, without impairing his musical 
standards in any way. If a com- 
poser established as a man of achieve- 
ment in the serious musical field 
chooses to earn his living on Broad- 
way it need do him no harm, and can 
bring a fresh vitality into the com- 
mercial forum. 

Let him start getting his values 
mixed, however, or lose his sense of 
direction so that means and ends be- 
come reversed, so that—professional 
allegiances forgotten—the prestige be- 
stowed by the art world is used to 
gain entrance into the commercial one, 
and he will become the victim of 
a disease he will find difficult to check. 
An indefinable change will take place, 
and the men of good faith in the art 
and profession, suspicious that their 
endorsement is being misused, will 
veer away and endorse no more, and 
the _— ze act between the kingdoms 
of God and Mammon becomes not 
only an esthetic but an ethical one 
as well. 

In the commercial field, the basic 
difference between the artist-composer 
and the commercial composer is simply 
that, given a clash between gain and 
values, the commercial man chooses 
gain, the artist chooses values. If it 
has seemed to some of his colleagues 
that Bowles was playing both ends 
against the middle, or that there was 
some doubt as to which was _ the 
means to what end, the real direction 
of his aim will ultimately be proven 
by the degree and kind of his serious 
output in music. The detrimental ef- 
fects, if any, of his long exposure 
to the ways of the commercial world 
will also become apparent in this 
sphere. 

In composition, his point of depar- 
ture and train of thought have 
from the outset been radically differ- 
ent from anyone else’s, in that he has 
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the case of the Cantata the whole 
piece is evocative of a musical “man- 
ner,” while in Music for a Farce the 
jazz esthetic is alluded to, not to say 
quoted within the bounds of a con- 
cert piece, each detail of the jaz: 
formula being present, from the re- 
iterative bass to the melodic and har- 
monic clichés In Scénes d’Anabase 
(to texts of St.-Jean Perse) one finds 
melodic fragments of pure Arabic 
line and detail incorporated with skill 
into a French-style neo-classic shape 
and context The choice of ensemble 
here (oboe, tenor and piano) is par 
ticularly suited in its rather nasal 
timbre to the whole atmosphere of the 
work and makes it one of the compos- 
er’s most effective pieces in the col- 
lage category of the earlier crop of 
works. 

In his search for the form inherent 
in his materials, Bowles’ style under- 
goes a series of mutations. When he 
works with an idea based on a primi- 
tive subject matter—Central Ameri- 
can, African—the raw material is ‘a 
direct human statement, aural in man- 
ifestation, not even systematized to the 
point of notation, but packed full of 
vital emotional content It is much 
further from our musical vocabulary 
than is the jazz or popular material, 
for instance, for its timbres and in 
tervals are unreproducible in any ex- 
actness at all, and the rhythms are 
far more subtle than most European 
ears can detect, let alone notate 

Thus the effort of listening, of con 
centration, of sheer creative force 
brought to bear to extract from such 
music is natural essence and re-give it 
imanew Statement 18 a truly cre ative 
process—achieved emotionally, both 
in absorbing the impulse from the 
primitive sounds and in imparting to 
it a contemporary expression The 
emotional ingredierit in art, as in life, 
is the cement that makes of com 
ponent parts a unified whole, and 
30owles’ musical experiment (though 
he is not the only one to work along 
these lines) is highly impressive 

in relation to this process, two in- 
stances are notable. In his score for 
the Belgian government film, Congé 
he writes several intensely rhythmic 
sections (quantitative rather than 
cumulative in tension scheme) which 
maintain a state of being (as primi 
tive music does) and do not build 
climaxes except in the psychological 
hypnotic sénse. The sections in ques- 
tion are built closely on actual Afri- 
can rhythm and texture patterns, and, 
apart from marimbas and a few ex 
traneous and exotic percussion ele 
ments that Bowles habitually uses, the 
instrumentation and notation is that of 
any normal orchestral layout Per 
cussion is extensive, and subtle, yét 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Native Compositions Heard In Bogota 


Bogota 


HE complete cycle of Beethoven's 

string quartets was given here by 

the Hungarian String Quartet, 
under the auspices of the Sociedad 
de los Amigos de la Musica. They 
added quartets by Mozart, Haydn, 
Borodin, and Brahms, and the Bogota 
premieres of Bartok’s Fourth Quartet 
and Kodaly’s Second Quartet. The 
group also gave many performances in 
Medellin and Barranquilla. 

What is believed to have been the 
first South American performance of 
Kodaly’s Missa Brevis, composed i 
1945, was presented by the Conserva- 
tory Choir, conducted by Pablo Tara- 
zona, in a concert broadcast by the 
Radio Nacional. The work, with its 
simple Baroque style, beautiful melo- 
dies, and dissonant textures, deserves 
to rank among the foremost contem- 
porary liturgical works. The program 
also included Kodaly’s Ave Verum, 
and Bach’s Cantata, Christ lag in 
Todesbanden. 

Adolfo Odnoposoff was soloist in 
the Haydn and Saint-Saéns cello con- 
certos with the Orquesta Sinfonica 
Nacional, under Gerhard Rothstein. 
Mr. Odnoposoff completed the pro- 
gram with an excellent performance 
of Bach’s Suite in D minor, for un- 
accompanied cello. In another concert, 
the cellist offered works by Handel, 
Schumann, Dvorak, Hindemith, and 

leber. 

Santiago Velasco conducted the Or- 
questa Sinfénica Nacional in many of 
his own works, including an Indian 
Dance, a Fugue for String Orchestra, 
the Sinfonia Breve, and three chil- 
dren’s works. The concert ended with 
an indiffe erent performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Seventh Symphony. The Vienna 
Choir Boys presented several pro- 
grams, which included religious works, 
songs, waltzes, and three one-act 
operas. 


OLOMBIA’S Independence Day, 

A July 20, was marked by the first 
program in four years to be devoted 
exclusively to the works of native 
composers. With this concert, the 
National Symphony achieved one of 
its greatest successes. The principal 
work of the program was Guillermo 
Uribe Holguin’s First Symphony, Op. 
11, conducted by the composer. The 
had a performance time of more than 
four hours, but the composer revised 
symphony, written in 1914, originally 
the score in 1947, following a sugges- 
tion made earlier by Vincent d’Indy, 
one of his teachers. This symphony, 
though somewhat derivative in its 
form, contains many original ideas. 
The first movement begins as an 
adagio, is carried over into a more 
rapid tempo by the tubas, and ends 
with a beautiful coda, on a theme 
stated by the trumpets. The second 
movement, a Scherzo, is written in the 
tempo of the Guabina, a regional dance 
from Boyaca. The third, an Adagio, 
and the last, an Allegro, are well de- 
veloped. The adagio theme used in 
the first movement reappears through- 
out the work; almost all of the other 
themes are derived from native music. 
Two songs by Alejandro Tobar, 
entitled Hoy he Visto unos Ojos, and 
Poco a Poco, were sung by Cecilia 
Duefias, with Mr. Tobar conducting. 
The composer, who is highly success- 
ful in the popular music field, has 
previously demonstrated his ability as 
a serious musician. José Rozo Con- 
treras conducted Antonio Maria Va- 
lencia’s Chirimia y Bambuco, based 
an Indian themes, and Pedro Morales’ 
Fantasia Sobre Motivos Colombianos. 
The prize of 2,000 Colombian pesos 
for the best symphonic work based 
on Colombian themes, which is spon- 
sored by Fabricato, was won by the 
Spanish composer, Miguel Angel Zu- 
lategui. The work, Los de Cahipay, 
had its premiere in a radio broadcast 
originating in Medellin, which was 


conducted by Jorge Camargo, winner 
of last year’s prize. 

The program was completed by the 
Overture to Weber’s Euryanthe. 
Later, with the chamber group of the 
Radio Nacional, the violinist was 
heard in Bach’s Concerto in A minor, 
and Mozart’s String Quintet in D 
major, K. 593. 

The Sociedad de los Amigos de la 
Musica began its activities this year 
with the presentation of two recitals 
by Sigi Weissenberg. Mr. Weissen- 
berg performed piano sonatas by 
Haydn, Liszt, and Chopin; Debussy’s 
Suite Bergamasque; and works by 
Bach, Scriabin, Vladigeroff, Prokofi- 
eff, and Glazounoff. Two recitals by 
Szymon Goldberg were also sponsored 
by the society. Mr. Goldberg pre- 
sented the Bogota premiere of Hinde- 


Manon Lescaut 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


HE third week of the San Fran- 

cisco Opera season was ushered 

in by a matineé of Gounod’s 
Faust, on Oct. 2, with Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Florence Quartararo, and Nicola 
Moscona in the principal roles. Mr. 
Bjoerling presented a vocally dis- 
tinguished and dramatically effective 
interpretation of Faust. Miss Quar- 
tararo, the Marguerite, sang well, 
especially in the first two acts; and 
Mr. Moscona’s Mephistopheles was 
in the best tradition. Enzo Mascherini 
was the Valentin; Herta Glaz the 
Siebel, and Patrick McVey the Wag- 
ner. The indisposition of Claramae 
Turner, who had originally been 
scheduled to sing the role of Martha, 
gave Alice Ostrowski, Viennese con- 
tralto now living here an opportunity 
to demonstrate her abilities; she gave 
an excellent characterization of the 
part. 

The chorus and ballet, their morale 
boosted by new and flattering cos- 
tumes, offered some of the best work 
yet done with the company, and 
Armando Agnini’s attractive staging 
added much to the impression made 
by the production. Kurt Herbert 
Adler was the conductor. 

The sumptuous. production’ of 
Verdi’s Aida was given on Oct. 4. 
Set Svanholm, a superb Siegmund 
and Tristan, did not produce the 
legato nuances and pianissimos re- 
quired for the role of Radames, and 
Elisabetta Barbato’s characterization 
of Aida was not a sympathetic one. 
Blanche Thebom was a_ competent 
Amneris; Uta Graf provided some 
of the best singing of the evening as 
the Priestess; and Robert Weede was 
a convincing Amonasro. Désiré Ligeti 
and Leslie Chabay completed the cast. 
The chorus and ballet were at their 
best, and Celina Cummings revealed 
a stirring sense of rhythm and musi- 
cal co-ordination in the solo dance 
of the triumphal scene. Mr. Agnini’s 
staging was effective, and William 
Steinberg, the conductor, was respon- 
sible for such unity as the production 
achieved. 

The revival of Puccini’s Manon 
Lescaut had, in its first performance 
on Oct. 7, a rather experimental qual- 
itv. Licia Albanese, in the title role, 
sang well, and was most convincing 
in the final scene. Mr. Bjoerling 
sang magnificently as Des Grieux, 
and Mr. Mascherini did some excel- 
lent singing as Lescaut, although his 
acting left much to be desired. Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, the Geronte, and 
Alessio de Paolis, the Dancing Mas- 
ter, added much to the performance. 
Mr. Ligeti, Miss Glaz, Mr. Chabay, 
Mr. McVey, Caesar Curzi, and Colin 


mith’s Violin Sonata in C, composed 
in 1939, which is an excellent example 
of the composer’s style. Other works 
in Mr. Goldberg’s programs were 
Bach’s Partita in D minor, and So- 
nata, for unaccompanied violin, in G 
minor; Corelli’s La Folia; Glazoun- 
off’s Violin Concerto; Schubert’s 
Adagio and Rondo in A major; and 
works by Handel, Debussy, Saint- 
Saéns, and Mozart. His capable ac- 
companist was John Newmark. 

Jan Tomasow, concertmaster of the 
National Symphony, of Washington, 
D. C., gave several recitals and ap- 
peared as soloist with the Bogota 
National Symphony. His recital pro- 
grams included Vivaldi’s Suite in A 
major; Brahms’ Sonata in A major; 
Debussy’s Sonata in G minor; Bar- 
tok’s Rumanian Dances; and composi- 


Revival Marks 


Opera Season 


Harvey filled lesser roles. Fausto 
Cleva conducted, and Mr. Agnini was 
the stage manager. 


EPEAT performances of Tristan 

und Isolde (with Herta Glaz re- 
placing Miss Thebom as Brangane) 
and of Tosca (with the same cast) 
were given on Oct. 6 and 9. A repeat 
performance of Don Giovanni was 
also given as a matinée on Oct. 9. 

Kirsten Flagstad’s Briinnhilde, in 
the performance of Die Walkire, did 
not quite measure up to the strato- 
spheric standard she had set with her 
Isolde, but it was nevertheless im- 
pressive. Richard Sharretts, who ap- 
peared as the Nightwatchman in Die 
Meistersinger a season or two ago, 
was the Wotan. Rose Bampton, as 
Sieglinde, and Blanche Thebom, as 
Fricka, were beautiful to look at and 
to listen to; and Set Svanholm, the 
Siegmund, was at his best. The com- 
pany’s new bass, Mihaly Szekely, con- 
tributed an excellent portrayal of 
Hunding. Virginia Wilcox, Mary 
Tane Spry, Yvonne Chauveau, Herta 
Glaz, Eileen Baldwin, Alice Ostrow- 
ski, Destal Thornbury, and Donna 
Walker were the Valkyries. William 
Steinberg’s conducting had more re- 
finement than passion, and lacked the 
requisite surge and emotional excite- 
ment. 

The performance of Offenbach’s 
The Tales of Hoffmann was distin- 
guished by Jarmila Novotna’s extra- 
ordinarily good characterization of 
Giulietta, and by Miss Albanese’s fine 
singing as Antonia. Uta Graf was a 
competent Olympia; Raoul Jobin was 
Hoffmann; and Herta Glaz was 
Nicklausse. Mr. Baccaloni assumed 
the role of Coppelius, and Lawrence 
Tibbett sang Dappertutto and Dr. 
Miracle. Both singers’ histrionic 
achievements were notable. 

Substituting for Miss Turner, as 
the Voice of the Portrait, was Donna 
Walker, who sang beautifully despite 
apparant nervousness. Others in the 
cast were George Cehanovky, Mr. De 
Paolis, Mr. Ligeti, Mr. Chabay, Mr. 
Curzi. Mr. Harvey, Demy Trevor, 
and Valerie Lagorio. Paul Breisach 
conducted. 

On Oct. 15, a repeat performance 
of Tristan und Isolde was given by 
the cast that had opened the season 
on Sept. 20. The second performance 
of Manon Lescaut, on Oct. 16, was 
much superior to the first. Miss Al- 
banese was more at home in her part; 
Mr. Bjoerling repeated his success; 
Francesco Valentino replaced Mr. 
Mascherini as Lescaut; and Mr. 
Cleva did much toward creating a 
balanced effect. 

Marjory M. FIsHer 


tions by Kreisler, Bloch, Saint-Saéns, 
and others. With the orchestra, con- 
ducted by Gerhard Rothstein, Mr. 
Tomasow was soloist in violin con- 
certos by Tchaikovsky and Bruch 


S soloist with the National Sym- 

phony, under Mr. Rothstein, Joseph 
Matza played Glazounoff’s Violin Con- 
certo. Mr. Matza is regular conduc- 
tor of the Medellin Symphony, and 
concertmaster of the National Sym 
phony. Other works in the program 
were Beethoven’s Second Symphony 
and Berlioz’s Roman Carnival Over- 
ture. The Sociedad de los Amigos de 
la Musica has signed a contract with 
the orchestra for a series of six con- 
certs, which will include aitaren "eS 
by soloists from the society. Soloists 
in this series, to be conducted by Mr, 
Rothstein, will include Adolfo Odnono- 
soff, cellist; Ricardo Odnoposoff, vio- 
linist; Angel Reyes, violinist; Mr 
Goldberg; and the Moyse Trio. 

The chamber music group of ‘he 
Radio Nacional offered a special pro- 
gram of works by Uribe Holguin, in- 
cluding his Second String Quartet and 
also included only works by Colom- 
bian composers — Holguin’s Piano 
five piano pieces. Another concert 
Quartet, Op. 8; Velasco Llanos’ 
String Quartet in F major; and songs 
by Alejandro Tovar, sung by Cecilia 
Duejfias. In other programs, the group 
presented Dohnanyi’s Serenade, \p 
10, and the Piano Quintet, Op. 1; 
Beethoven’s Piano Quartet, Op. 16, 
and String Quartet, Op. 18, No. 3; 
3rahms’ Sonata in A major, Op. 100, 
and Piano Quartet, Op. 60; Schu- 
mann’s Piano Quintet, Op. 44; Hay- 
dn’s String Quartet in F major; Schu- 
bert’s String Quartet, Op. 168, and 
Trio, Op. 100; and Smetana’s String 
Quartet in E minor. 

Recent recitalists have included 
Nangot Pachon Padilla, soprano, whio 
presented a program of arias and 
lieder at the Colombo-American Cen 
ter; Lilia Andrade, pianist, who pre- 
sented works by Bach, Schubert, and 
Chopin; and Miss Duejias, who sang 
lieder, arias, and spirituals at the Co- 
lombo-American Center, with Jaime 
Léon at the piano. Students of the 
National Conservatory were heard in 
several interesting programs, one of 
which included a violin concerto by 
Seitz. The chorus of the Music Cen 
ter, conducted by Antonio Varela, 
offered a program of a cappella works 
The orchestras of Cali, Medellin and 
3arranquilla presented many concerts 
during the past month. Xavier Turull 
gave the Bogota premiere of Poulenc’s 
Violin Sonata; and Carmen Focke, 
violinist, presented works by Moz art, 
3eethoven, and Franck. 

MANUEL DREZNER, T 


Minnesota Composers’ 


Works Heard in Duluth 


DuLutH, MiInn.—A special Cen 
tennial program of the Duluth Sym 
phony, celebrating the 100th anniver 
sary of the founding of territorial 
government in the state, and made 
up of works by Minnesota compos 
ers, either by birth or residence, was 
presented on Oct. 11, under the di 
rection of Joseph Wagner. The con 
cert was sponsored by the Northeast 
ern Minnesota Education Association, 
with the co-operation of the Duluth 
Symphony Society and the Dulut! 
branch of the University of Minne 
sota. The program included the world 
premiere of Ralph Dale Miller’s Firs! 
Symphony, and the Minnesota pren 
ieres of Mr. Wagner’s Concertino fo 
Harp and Orchestra, with Brando 
Southworth as soloist; Everett Helm’s 
Three American Songs for Or: 
chestra; Arthur Farwell’s Prelude t: 
a Spiritual Drama; and Ross Lee 
Finney’s Interlude and Procession 
The concert was broadcast over radiv 


station WREX. 
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Strauss Der R 
In Premiere At City Center 


By Rosert SABIN 


ITH a handsome and vivacious 
TW production of Richard Strauss’ 

Der Rosenkavalier, on Oct. 6, 
the New York City Opera Company 
added another successful production 
to its repertoire. The recent death of 
the composer, on Sept. 8, gave added 
poignance to this performance of his 
most beloved opera. In Maria Rein- 
ing, of the Vienna State Opera, the 
company boasted a sterling artist, 
whose Marschallin has brought her 
renown in Europe long before this; 
and the less experienced singers 
proved their mettle in the difficult 
roles assigned to them. 

Leopold Sachse had taken advan- 
tage of the intimate proportions of 
the theatre to bring out many drama- 
tic details of Hofmannsthal’s libretto. 
H. A. Condell had provided an in- 
genious setting, which overcame the 
ph sical problems of the shallow 

ge by constantly drawing the spec- 
“m yrs’ attention to its breadth. And, 
what was most important, Joseph 
Rosenstock conducted the relatively 
small orchestra so skillfully that the 
essential color of the music was prer 
served. (Strauss himself authorized a 
reduction of the orchestra for small 
opera houses.) Certain passages, such 
as the opening of the first act, the 
presentation of the rose, the wound- 
ing of Ochs, and the entrance of the 
Marschallin lost a measure of their 
splendor; but elsewhere the trans- 
parency of the sound was an ad- 
vantage. When the brasses have re- 
covered from first night nerves and 
grown more accustomed to the work, 
Mr. Rosenstock will be able to do 
even more with the score. He should 
also restore the passages cut from the 
third act, which contain some of the 
most charming music of the opera, 
notably much of Sophie’s recitative. 

At is is, the continuity of the action 
and of the music is_ perceptibly 
damaged. 


ARIA REINING’s Marschallin 

is a characterization no opera 
lover should miss, especially since it 
is presented in a theatre where its 
most delicate nuances of facial ex- 
pression and gesture can be savored. 
The transformation from the Mar- 
schallin’s radiant, youthful mood of 
the opening to the realization of her 
approaching loss of Octavian at, the 
close of the act was amazingly vivid. 
Miss Reining actually seemed to age 
twenty years. She also made the re- 
nunciation of the last act deeply af- 
fecting, and she sang with exquisite 
refinement of phrase and color. Miss 
Reining did not seem to be in best 
voice on this occasion, but this in no 
way beclouded her distinguished 
This was the 


realization of the role. 
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Drawings by B. F. 


Octavian (Frances Bible) presents the silver rose to Sophie (Virginia Haskins) in the second act of 


the New York City Opera Company's new production of Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. 
Below are Maria Reining, 


H. A. Condell. 


great and gallant lady envisaged by 
Hofmannsthal and Strauss. 

As the obstreperous Ochs, Lorenzo 
Alvary, a familiar artist at the Metro- 
politan Opera, endeared himself to the 
audience, in his debut with this com- 
pany. He made the baron an un- 
mitigated boor, with all of the at- 
tractive qualities of the clown. But 
his performance raised a question 


which has never been decisively 
answered. Is Ochs a mere oat, 
without a trace of breeding, and 


should the role be presented in a style 
bordering on slapstick? Some very 
distinguished artists have disagreed 
with this conception; and I believe 
that Mr. Alvary, together with many 
others, has missed the musical point 
of the role, in exaggerating so freely 
and singing without meticulous ob- 
servance of rhythm and phrasing 


U is true that the other characters 
in Der Rosenkavalier do not paint 
a flattering portrait of Baron Ochs. 
The Marschallin calls him a conceited 
profligate. Sophie scorns him as a 
coarse thing, defaced with smallpox 
to boot, and asks if he is a horse- 
trader, who thinks he has bought her. 
Octavian denounces Ochs as a rascally 
liar and a dirty boor, without a trace 
of decency or honor. But the baron 
himself feels entirely differently. His 
first words are a protest that Baron 
Lerchenau does not wait in ante- 
chambers. He calls himself the 
flourishing scion of a noble house. 
He assures Sophie that there is noth- 
ing that cannot be pardoned, provided 
it is done with noble elegance and 
proper gallantry. And, most signifi- 
cantly, he responds to the Marschal- 
lin’s appeal, “You are, I believe, a 
gentleman ? When he leaves, 
thwarted, at the end, he makes a deep, 
angry bow to her. In short, he is 
not wholly oblivious of the manners 
and traditions of which he is so de- 
generate an inheritor. Strauss’ music 
(which should be the deciding fac- 
tor) makes this even plainer, for the 
Baron’s part contains many passages 
that need to be sung with elegance 


as the Marschallin, 


and beauty, whatever the 
ing action may be. 
Frances Bible’s 


accom pany- 


rich, warm voice 
was delightful to hear in the role 
of Octavian. She was especially good 
in the first act, in the impetuous love 
duets. Nervousness hampered her 
during the presentation ot the rose, 
but in the third act she regained her 
assurance. She was still not suf- 
ficiently masculine in bearing, how- 


ever, to extract the full humor from 
Octavian’s transformation to Marian 
del. 

Virginia Haskins’ Sophie was all 


that “7 could ask in appearance and 
charm, but her voice did not have the 
color, control and brilliance to cut 
through in the ensembles and to sus- 
tain the soaring lines in the presenta- 
tion scene. Although she sang ac- 
curately and musically, she was prac- 
tically inaudible in the final duet 
(which Mr. Rosenstock took much 
too rapidly). As far as she was 
physically able, she was an excellent 
Sophie. 

Nearly all the other roles were also 
well done. Richard Wentworth was 
a delightful Faninal, whose agonized 
apologies to Ochs after Octavian had 


wounded him were for once intelli- 
gible to the audience. Rosalind Nadell 
and Luigi Vellucci made a striking 


pair of conspirators, although Annina 
was robbed, by a cut, of her most 
brilliant passage in the third act 
Leona Scheunemann skimmed over 
Marianne’s virtuoso phrases at the 
opening of the second act, but pre- 
sented a portly and convincing figure 
as the duenna. Basel Landia, who 
made her debut as one of the three 
orphans, will have to wait to establish 
her abilities until she has a more 
prominent part—especially since the 
orphans were nervous and rhythmi 
cally erratic at this performance 
Rudolph Petrak sang the famous 
tenor aria respectably, though not 
without effort in some of its merci- 
lessly long phrases. The ensemble 
was excellent, revealing painstaking 
rehearsal. 
Others in the Arthur 


cast were 


and Lorenzo Alvary, 


The setting is by 
as Baron Ochs 


Police Commissioner 
Nathaniel Sprin 
} 


as the 
Attorney ; 


Newman, 
and as the 


zena, as the Innkeeper; Thomas 
Roberts Powell, as the Major Domo 
of the Princess; Richard Wright, as 
the Major Domo of Faninal; Mary 


Lesawyer and Lorraine Farnsworth 
as the other two orphans; Micl 
Pollock, as an Animal Vendor; Dor 
thy MacNeil, Milliner { Michael 
Arshansky, as the Hairdresser; and 
\lan Winston, as Leopold 


MONG the novel 


production was the 


as a 


touches of the 
restoration ot 


the Marschallin’s bed to a prominent 
place on stage, with the Marschallin 
in it at the opening of the opera 
Probably few in the audience were 
aware that this selfsame bed threat- 
ened to prevent the production of 
the op@ra, back in 19 It. when beds 
were still considered indecent, at least 
if occupied. From that time on, the 
bed was long relegated to a discreet 
alcove. Mr. Condell’s set also re- 
vealed the antechamber of the Mar- 
schallin, an unnecessary but quite 
(Continued on page 17) 














Breadth Of Interest In French Summer 


By Epmunp PENDLETON 
Paris 


CTIVITY on an_ international 
scale lent brilliance and breadth 
to the summer musical season in 
France this year. Spurred by the 
initiative taken by several provincial 
cities, and desirous of attracting tour- 
ists, Paris itself, after a heavy spring 
schedule, made’ a serious effort to 
lighten the unusually hot summer eve- 
nings with music. 
For the first time since the libera- 


tion, Paris regained her pre-war 
musical brilliance this June. Such ar- 
tists as Marian Anderson, Jascha 


Heifetz, Lily Pons, and André Kos- 
telanetz returned to enthusiastic au- 


diences. Visiting conductors, notably 
Wilhelm Furtwangler and Edmond 
Appia; performances of Wagner 


operas in German, at the Opéra, with 
Kirsten Flagstad, and George Sebas- 
tian as conductor; the surprise suc- 
cess of the talented child conductor, 
Roberto Benzi, a pupil of André 
Cluytens; and the work of young 
French composers—all contributed to- 
ward giving the City of Light an ef- 
fervescent musical glow. 

American concert artists figured 
prominently in the summer activities. 
Ellabelle Davis, a soprano, displayed 
her beauty of voice and style in clas- 
sical Italian arias and in Negro 
spirituals. Arthur Gold and Robert 
Fizdale, duo-pianists, drew the mu- 
sical élite to their recital in the Salle 
Gaveau. Their main offering, the 
Concerto for Two Pianos, Three 
Wind Instruments, and Percussion, by 
Paul Bowles, is a four-movement 
work of exotic coloring and intriguing 
counter-rhythms. The ensemble, be- 
side the pianists, was composed of 
Etienne Baudo, oboe; Marcel Roche, 
clarinet; Louis Menardi, trumpet; 
and the virtuoso percussionists, Felix 
Passerone and Serge Baudo. Gerard 
Samuel was the conductor. Other 
novelties on their program included 
John Cage’s Dance, for prepared 
pianos; Vittorio Rieti’s Suite Cham- 
pétre; and the robust Carnaval a la 
Nouvelle-Orléans, by Darius Mil- 
haud. 


DMOND APPIA, conducting the 

Conservatoire Orchestra in the 
Salle Gaveau, presented a delightful 
concertino by Pergolesi, Schubert's 
Fourth Symphony, and two first per- 
formances—Daniel Lesur’s Overture 
for Andrea del Sarto, and Jacques 
de Menasce’s Second Piano ae, 
with the composer as soloist. Sacri- 
ficing form for expression, Mf. Lesur 
has created a work of intense dra- 
matic appeal, inspired by Alfred de 
Musset’s play. Noble lines, impul- 
sive accents, and an atmosphere of 
tragedy evoked by imaginative scor- 
ing characterize this telling compo- 
sition. In contrast, Mr. De Menasce’s 
Concerto, adroitly performed, springs 
from form and intelligence, and 
utilizes fresh ideas. In spite of frag- 
mentary resemblances to Roussel and 
Ravel, an alert rhythm carries the 
work through personal channels to a 
brilliant close. 

Mr. De Manasce and Angel Reyes, 
violinist, offered an interesting pro- 
gram of sonatas at the. Salle Gaveau. 
They played works by Henry Bar- 
raud, Albert Roussel, and De Men- 
asce, and sonatas by Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

Franz Waxman, American conduc- 
tor, at his concert with the Colonne 





FOR SALE—Music Store in medium 
sized city of middle west. Top franchise 
on band instruments, accordions, guitars, 
etc. Wonderful opportunity. Box 1101, 
c/o Musical America. 





Orchestra in the Salle Pleyel, pre- 
sented Aaron Copland’s A Lincoln 
Portrait (with the narrator’s part in 
a French translation), Berloiz’s Le 
Corsaire Overture, Brahms’ Second 
Symphony, and Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto, with Menahem Pressler as 
soloist. 

The Embassy Theatre staged an in- 
vitation concert of American music, 
half of which was made up of works 
by the younger generation and the 
other of compositions by Aaron Cop- 
land, who participated in the event. 
Douglas Allenbrook’s lyrical Second 
Piano Sonata was written with econ- 
omy of means; Ingolf Dahl’s Con- 
certino a Tre, for clarinet, violin, and 
cello, contained impressive dialogue; 
Harold Shapero’s Amateur Sonata 
No. 3 was marked by dry humor; and 
Copland’s Variations for Piano, his 
Violin Sonata, and his Sextet were 
highly effective. Noel Lee and Law- 
rence Rosenthal, pianists; Jaap Schro- 
der, Sarah Cunningham, and Gerard 
Samuel, violinists; Bernice Young, 
violist; Geneviéve Kniese, cellist; Mel- 
vin Keller, clarinetist; and Mr. Cop- 
land took part. 


NE of the most significant new 

French works presented this sea- 
son was the symphony, Jean de la 
Peur, by Marcel Landowski, played 
for the first time by the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra, under Albert Wolff. Mr. 
Landowski’s style is mature, and is 
supported by a broad orchestral tech- 
nique. This bold, emotional, and 
well-constructed work shows a com- 
poser who has something to say. 

A new group of young composers 
has united itself under the name of 
Zodiac, following the example of 
Les Six and the members of Jeune 
France. It has become a standard 
procedure for young men to group 
themselves under some esthetic ban- 
ner more or less defined, and bearing 
a striking title, in order to launch 
their initial compositions. Diverse 
in origin, promising musically, the 
members of Zodiac are Alain Bermat 
(French), Stanislas Skrovatchevski 
(Polish), Pierre de la Forest Divonne 
(French), and Maurice Ohana, identi- 
fied with Spain. 

Presented by the André Girard 
Chamber Orchestra, Bermat’s Prelude 
is largely monodic, its chief interest 
lying in the choice ‘of sonority, in the 
development, and in the intensity of 
expression. Skrovatchevsky’s Sym- 
phony for Strings reveals proficiency 
in contrapuntal writing and expert 
scoring. Expressive and powerful, 
it reflects influences of Central Euro- 
pean and Russian composers. De la 
Forest Divonne’s De Profundis is 
poetically evocative, and is accentuat- 
ed with instrumental and harmonic 
color. Le Venta Ecantada, a ballet 
suite by Ohana, makes one think of 
a Schonbergian Spain, and is, if not 
always felicitous, at least adventure- 
some and curious. 

One of the most interesting debuts 
made this season was that of Michel- 
ine Ostermeyer, Olympic discus- 
throwing and _ shot- putting champion, 
who is also a prize-winning pianist 
from the Paris Conservatory. Miss 
Ostermeyer played Brahms’ Concerto 
in D minor, Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations, and Liszt’s Concerto in E 
flat, with the Conservatory Cadets, 
under Eugene Bigot. Her playing was 
clean and deep-toned, and she came 
through the test with grace and com- 
plete lack of fatigue. She had need 
of a deeper penetration of aesthetics 
to do the Brahms and Franck com- 
plete justice, but her execution of the 
Liszt work had a brilliance which won 
her prolonged applause. 

Credit is due Fernand Oubradous, 
bassoonist, conductor, and professor 
of woodwind ensemble at the Con- 
servatoire for the unorthodox pro- 


gram that he presented with his Or- 
chestre Symphonique de Chambre. 
Mr. Oubradous founded a reed trio 
(oboe, clarinet, and bassoon) twenty 
years ago, for which many compos- 
ers have written interesting works. 


HE season in other French cities 

was equally eventful. Cannes de- 
voted four weeks to concerts of 
French, Italian, English, and Ameri- 
can music. Works by Paul Dukas, 
Albert Roussel, Darius Milhaud, and 
Olivier Messiaen, conducted by 
Georges Tzipine; and French vocal 
music, sung by Gerard Souzay, repre- 
sented France. Italy contributed 
works by Vivaldi, Respighi, Rossini, 
Verdi, Donizetti, and others. Artists 
from La Scala and two conductors, 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, who was 
heard at Besancon last year, and 
Bruno Bogo, appeared in the concerts. 

The English week was marked by 
the appearance of Sir John Barbirol- 
li, conductor, and Kendall Taylor, 
pianist. Included in the programs 
were Alan Rawsthorne’s Street Cor- 
ner Overture, John Ireland’s Piano 
Concerto, Delius’ Song of Summer, 
and Elgar’s Enigma Variations. 

American symphonic music was 
represented by William Schuman’s 
Symphony for Strings, Roy Harris’ 
Third Symphony, and Samuel Bar- 
ber’s Capricorn Concerto, interpreted 
with unfailing judgment by Jascha 
Horenstein, Julius Katchen, Elizabeth 
Wysor, Frances Magnes, and Kenneth 
Spencer appeared as soloists. 

The keynote of the June Festival 
in Strasbourg was Romanticism. 
Franz Liszt’s grandiloquent Messe de 
Gran was impressively performed in 
the cathedral by the Cathedral Choir, 


the Strasbourg Radio Orchestra, and 
a quartet of excellent soloists—Su- 
zanne Danco, Elizabeth Wysor, Raoul 
Jobin, and M. Gillig—under the direc- 
tion of Abbé Hoch. 

Liszt’s Beatitudes and Schumann's 
Faust, the latter given in the Palais 
de Fetes, with the municipal orches- 
tra and the Saint-Guilliaume Singers, 
under the direction of Fritz Muench, 
with Suzanne Danco as Marguerite, 
and Pierre Mollet as Faust, aroused 
great interest. Chamber music by 
Brahms and Schumann was played by 
the Busch Quartet, assisted by Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist, and René Le 
Roy, flutist; Schubert lieder were 
sung by Gerard Souzay; piano picces 
were played by Pierre Sancan; «and 
serenade concerts were given in ‘he 
courtyard of the Rohan Chateau. 

In the immediate vicinity of Paris 
Versailles and Royaumont also of- 
fered distinctive musical entertain- 
ment. In the King’s Chapel at the 
Versailles Chateau, an Idylle sur la 
Paix, composed by Lully in 1685 
verses by Racine; and Invocation a 
la Paix, by Sebastian de Brossa 1; 
and the psalm, Beati Omnes, for solo- 
ists, chorus, and orchestra, by Michel- 
Richard de Lalande, were presented 
under the direction of Felix Raugel 
musicologist and choral conductor. 
Organ pieces by Marchant and Cou- 
perin were played on the restored 
strument of the chapel. 

The ruins of the Abbey of Roy- 
aumont formed the setting for we: 
end concerts, under the auspices 
Roland de Candé. Specimens of n 
dieval music by Perotin le Gra 
Adam de la Halle, and anonymous 
troubadors; a forgotten symphony 
Haydn; and modern vocal and chai 
ber works were well presented 


Extra Awards Are Necessary 


In Long-Thibaud Competition 


Paris 


HE third triennial international 

competition for pianists and vio- 

linists organized by two leading 
French figures among pianists and 
violinists, Marguerite Long and 
Jacques Thibaud, was held in Paris 
from June 20 to 27, under the spon- 
sorship of the French ministry of 
foreign affairs and ministry of the 
Fine Arts. The occasion brought to 
Paris musicians from many countries 
in Europe and from the United 
States, who had been invited by the 
competition authorities to serve on the 
jury. Among them were Georges 
Enesco (Roumania), G. Francesco 
Malipiero (Italy), Ernesto Halffter 
(Spain), Sergiu Celibidache (Ger- 
many), Désiré Defauw (Belgium), 
and Andor Foldes (United States). 
The jury for the piano competition 
was headed by Jacques Ibert, director 
of the French Academy in Rome, and 
the jury for the violin competition 
was headed by Samuel Rousseau, 
member of the Institute. 

Two preliminary tests and one final 
test were to lead to the award of 
eight prizes for both the piano and 
violin candidates. The standards of 
the piano competition were extremely 
high, and after the first round it be- 
came clear that a number of fine 
performers would be excluded if no 
more than the eight prizes originally 
provided for were awarded. The or- 
ganizers thereupon generously decid- 
ed to award ten prizes. After the 
final test, the jury was unanimous in 
awarding merits of equal distinction 
to two pianists, and it was decided 
that they should be awarded a first 
prize with all the advantages accru- 


ing to it. 
The winners included Aldo Cic- 


colini (Italy), First prize; Wents 
lav Yankoff (Bulgaria), First prize; 
Daniel Wayenberg (Holland), S« 
ond prize; Paul Badura-Skoda (Au 
tria), Third prize; Yuri Bouk 
(Bulgaria), Fourth prize; Pierre Ba: 
bizet (France), Fifth prize; Maria 
Chairo - Georges (Greece), Sixt! 
prize; Selma Herscovici (France), 
Seventh prize; Monique § Mercier 
(France), Eighth prize; Inge Mayet 
hofer (Austria), Ninth prize. 

The standards of the violin com- 
petition were no less demanding, and 
the jury was unanimous in not award 
ing a first prize. The winners it 
cluded Christian Ferras (France), 
Second prize; Serge Blanc (France), 
Third prize; Albert 3rusilow 
(U.S.A.), Fourth prize; Kenneth 
Gordon (U.S.A.), Fifth prize; Fran- 
cois d’Albert (France), Sixth prize: 


Stanley Weiner (U.S.A.), Sevent! 
prize; Georges Octors (Belgium), 
Eighth prize; Huguette Fernand 


(Spain), Honorable mention. 

The competitions were held in pub 
lic at the Salle Gaveau, and wert 
marked by the attendance of an en 
thusiastic, albeit a most discerning, 
public. On June 27, a public concert 
was given at the Salle Gaveau, wit! 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
accompanying the main prize-winners 
Wentsislav Yankoff showed himself 
to be a pianist of remarkable power 
and achievement in the Beethoven ( 
major Concerto; and Aldo Ciccolini 
gave a most brilliant performance oi 
Tchaikovsky’s Second Concerto. These 
pianists, both only twenty-three, un- 
doubtedly have careers before them 
Christian Ferras, the French violin 
ist, known also in England, gave : 
polished performance of Mendel- 
ssohn’s Violin Concerto. 
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Fellow-Students 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Ru- 
dolph Ganz, president of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, were fellow- 
students at the Conservatory in 
Sirasbourg half a century ago. 
Until they met last summer at a 
luncheon given in Chicago by the 
Conference of Club Presidents and 
Program Chairmen, they had not 
seen each other for fifty years. 
Something of the warmth of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s personality and of 
the colorfulness of student days 
in Strasbourg in the 1890s suffuses 
the letter he wrote to Mr. Ganz af- 
ter his return to New York: 

“Dear Mr. Ganz: I was looking 
forward with such joy to spend- 
ing a good half hour with you af- 
ter the luncheon in Chicago. But 
I was unable to free myself as I 
would have liked to... . My thanks 
for the kind words which you ad- 
dressed to me in your tribute. 
They touched me deeply. 

“And now let me ‘reminisce.’ 
1 have always remembered you 
very clearly, because your playing 
— when you performed as a pupil 
of Blumer (a remarkable though 
pedantic teacher) always interest- 
ed me greatly. I saw you at times 
with old Munch [the father of 
Charles Munch, and the organ 
teacher of both Dr. Schweitzer 
and Mr. Ganz] at Saint William 
Church, and we met here and 
there for a meal either with him, 
the singer Geist, or with other or- 
ganists. I have always led a very 
retiring life, and it is for this rea- 
son that you may not have paid 
much attention to me. But I have 
made an effort to stay ‘au courant’ 
with your career. And while in the 
jungle of Lambarene, where I 
lived from 1937 to 1948, I heard 
of your outstanding activities in 
Chicago and of your seventieth an- 
niversary. ... It was with regret 
that I left Chicago without seeing 
vou again. But we have to be sat- 
isfied with what we had.” 


Intercepted Wire 


Things were certainly tense in 
Latin America last summer! Last 
month we passed on Claramae 
Turner’s account of the revolution 
in Guatemala, which she saw at 
uncomfortably close range. Now 


comes a story from Bette Dubro, 
the American mezzo-soprano who 
sang Amneris, Azucena, and Mad- 
dalena in the 


opera festival at 


November 1, 1949 





Caracas, Venezuela. On the day 
of her first appearance in 
Aida, a friend in New York sent 
her a wireless message reading 
SLAY THEM AMNERIS. The 
receiving office in Caracas refused 
to deliver the message, and sent 
it back to New York requesting 
an inquiry into its content. Finally 
the Venezuelan authorities ac- 
cepted the protestations from New 
York that the message carried no 
threat to the life of any individuals 
or the security of the Venezuelan 
nation, and delivered it to Miss 
Dubro, long after her debut as 
Amneris had successfully gone into 
history. 


Campion Citation 


Back in the 1920s, Eva Gau- 
thier lavished her inexhaustible 
energy, her abundant musicianship, 
and her insatiable intellectual curi- 
osity upon the project of persuad- 
ing American song-recital audi- 
ences that the literature of beau- 
tiful and affecting vocal music 
was not nearly so small as the 
conventional programs of the day 
seemed to indicate. At one chron- 
ological extreme, she revived 
Monteverdi, whom nobody else 
would touch with a ten-foot pole, 
presenting the great monologue 
from Orfeo and some of the 
Scherzi Musicali, with harpsichord 
accompaniment. At the other, she 
sang first performances in this 
country of songs by Ravel, Mil- 
haud, and Falla that have since 
come to be regarded as classics, 
and she gave a hearty welcome 
to every gifted and original 
American composed from Henry 
Cowell to George Gershwin. 

Since her retirement from the 
recital stage, Mme. Gauthier has 
extended her influence in a quieter, 
but no less effective, manner. Her 
fabulous personal library of songs, 
ancient and modern, is known to 
hundreds of intelligent singers 
throughout the country, many of 
whom come to her for help in 
broadening their repertoire and 
their interpretation of it. 

With peerless gifts to offer, 
Mme. Gauthier has blithely re- 
fused to place a high price on her 
knowledge; she is rich in nothing 
but the regard of those who know 
and value her. Recognizing the 
rare qualities of her spirit, the 
Campion Society of San Francisco, 
a distinguished and forward-look- 
ing group dedicated to the cultiva- 
tion of the best song literature, 
last month presented the follow- 
ing citation to Mme. Gauthier: 

“She has devoted a lifetime to 
the study, performance and teach- 
ing of the best in song literature 
in all its phases, her rare open- 
mindedness and unorthodox en- 
thusiasm having 
been initially re- 
sponsible for the 
recognition of 
many vital and 
important mod- 
ern composers. 

“She has con- 
sistently followed 
the principle that 
the song involves 
poetry as well as music, and has 
required that both have real aes- 
thetic significance in every work 
she has performed. . 

“She has been a pioneer in em- 
phasizing the importance of jazz 
as a serious artistic experience. 

“She has been among the first 









to recognize the American com- 
poser as an artist of stature com- 
parable to the great figures of the 
European tradition, and in so do- 
ing has materially helped to bring 
about the climate conducive to a 
great native song tradition.” 
(Signed) Joun Epmunps, LEon- 
ARD Ratston for the Campion 


Society; Ernst Bacon; ALFRED 
V. FRANKENSTEIN; ALEXANDER 
Friep; Paut Norporr; CErEcIL 
SMITH. 


Vivaldi Discovery 


Louis Kaufman, the well-known 
violinist, has outwitted the musi- 
cologists. For many years, eight 
Vivaldi violin concertos have been 
considered forever lost, since all 
the prowlings of scholars have not 
brought them to 
light. The con- 
certos belong to 
a set of twelve 
published under 
the title, The 
Struggle Be- 
tween Invention 
and Harmony. 
Four of them, 
known as The 
Four Seasons, 
have been in cur- 
rency all along. 

When Mr. 
Kaufman made a 
recording of The 
Four 
last year, his 
curiosity was 
aroused about the eight that had 
disappeared. He hunted for them 
in Paris, Milan, and Venice. In 
Venice, Gian Francesco Malipiero, 
editor of the new definitive edition 
of Vivaldi, could tell him nothing 
of the concertos, beyond the fact 
that the first edition had been pub- 
lished in Amsterdam at the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

In Brussels, luck was with him. 
The Conservatory librarian took 
him into the stacks and showed 
him five volumes of Vivaldi’s 
music, to which no special impor- 
tance had previously been _at- 
tached. In these presumably 
unique volumes were the orches- 
tral parts and the solo violin part 
(there was no score) of all eight 
concertos. The treasure has now 
been microfilmed, and Mr. Kauf- 
man plans to record them for 
Cetra, in that Italian company’s 
Turin studio, before returning for 
his American season. 


Monday Painters 

Among professional artists, the 
amateur and_ semi - professional 
painters who practice their craft 
only in their spare time and earn 
their living by more mundane de- 
vices, are known as Sunday paint- 
ers. The term is 
descriptive rather 
than critical, for 
Sunday painters 
sometimes turn 
out works of real 
distinction, and 
occasionally even 
attain profes- 
sional status. 

Within the 


Philharmonic-Sym- 


Seasons 


ranks of the 
phony Society—though you would 
not guess it from their black-and- 
white uniformity and sedate de- 
meanor on the Carnegie Hall stage 
—are a number of musicians who 
are filled with the creative urge 


to express themselves in oil, 





gouache, and water-color. Since 
Sunday is a working day for them, 
what with the regular weekly 
broadcast concert, they cannot ac- 
curately be called Sunday paint- 
ers. Their free day being Mon- 
day, they call themselves the 
world’s only group of Monday 
painters. 

It was Leopold Stokowski, him- 
self a Sunday — or Monday — 
painter, who encouraged the Phil- 
harmonic painters, a year or so 
ago, to form a club for the sharing 
and advancement of their avoca- 
tion. Twelve players are now 
members of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Painters’ Club, and 
their first public exhibition, com 
posed of thirty-six pictures, is 
hanging in the Carnegie Hall Art 
Gallery from November 1 to 15. 

String players 
predominate in 
the club, as might 
be expected, in- 
asmuch as the 
string section of 
the orchestra is 
much larger than 
any other. The 
most advanced 
craftsman is 
Frederick Zim- 
merman, a dou- 
ble-bass player, 
who has studied 
with George 
Grosz, and has 
already had a 
show of his own 
at the Weyhe 


Michael de Stefano, a 


Gallery. 
first violinist, exhibited some of 


his oils and water-colors at the 
Westport, Conn., Public Library 
last summer. One of the wind in- 
strument players, Harold Gomberg, 
solo oboist, also displayed his 
work in public, at Rockport, 
Maine. 

Except for these three, whos« 
works show varying degrees of pro- 
fessionalism, all the Philharmonic 
Symphony painters freely confess 
that they are “Fifty-seventh Street 
primitives.” Leopold Busch, of the 
first violin section, specializes in 
caricatures. He began painting in 
1944, “when my wife bought me a 
box of paints at Woolworth’s and 
told me to paint a picture and keep 
out of her way while she was busy 
about the house.” Milton Forstat, 
a cellist, intends to work at his 
painting with increasing serious- 
ness, for, in his opinion, “many 
retired musicians grow old too 
soon through lack of other inter- 
ests.” William Lincer, leader of 
the viola section, “started on a 
dare.” The other Monday paint- 
ers are Frank Gullino, violinist; 
David Katz and Raymond Sabin 
sky, violists; Carl Stern, cellist; 
Michael Nazzi, English horn play 
er; and William Namen, French 
horn player. 


Equine Fantasy 


A twenty-two-year-old West 
Coast concert organist, Richard 
Ellsasser, combines music and the 
logy. In July he was ordained a 
deacon, and solemnized his new 
clerical status by preaching at th 
Wilshire Methodist Church in Los 
\ngeles on the topic, “ ’h, To Be 
a Horse.” 
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RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





Rosalia Maresca, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct, 3 (Debut) 

Rosalia Maresca, a young New 
York soprano who has appeared with 
Alfredo Salmaggi’s opera company at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
made her recital debut in a program 
entirely given over to Italian songs 
and arias. Although she was billed as 
a dramatic soprano, her natural equip- 
ment seemed to consist of a really 
exceptional lyric voice, with a lovely 
spinto quality of affecting warmth 
throughout its range. Her production, 
aside from a lack of support in chest 
tones, which she used with a youthful 
lack of discrimination, was _ service- 
able; and she sang with a fine feeling 
for line and inflection. 

These excellent attributes were dis- 
played to best advantage in the songs 
she had chosen (by Donaudy, Stra- 
della, Pergolesi, Buzzi-Pescia, Respi- 
ghi, Tosti, and De Crescenzo), particu- 
larly in De Cresceiizo’s Triste Maggio, 
where she displayed a glittering pia- 
nissimo. But the full measure of her 
potentialities became evident in the 
arias, even when she was not able to 
realize them completely. The peculiar 
sequence of notes in the high tessitura 
near the end of L’altre notte, from 
Boito’s Mefistofele, threw her off 
stride, but she sang it with an other- 
wise complete projection of its deso- 
lated mood. To Son pochi fiori, from 
Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz, she brought 
a charmingly spontaneous naivete ; and 
to Voi lo sapete, from the same com- 
poser’s Cavalleria Rusticana, she 
brought a verismo communicative- 
ness, that, if not quite full-scale vocal- 
ly, made the dramatic points effec- 
tively. Suicidio, from Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda, lay a little beyond her vocal 
depth, but her conception of it was 
in the grand tradition. Miss Maresca 
is a singer who, if she fosters her 
already fine qualities into maturity, 
and does not harm her voice by sing- 
ing music too heavy for it, might well 
become a valuable member of any 
opera company. Michael Rosca was at 


the piano. 
ay ay bee 


Solomon, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 4 


Returning for his second American 
tour, Solomon again made manifest 
the unfailing musicality, powers of 
organization, and technical sufficiency 
that instantly established him last year 
as one of the supreme pianists of our 
day. His transcendent realization of 
Schumann’s Carnival, with which the 
printed portion of the program ended, 
was an experience nobody in the audi- 
ence is likely to forget for many 
years; and the entire list of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century works that pre- 
ceded it was set forth without blem- 
ish of taste or execution. 

If there is any point in obtruding 
qualifications upon the memory of a 
recital so completely lucid and beguil- 
ing, it may be confessed that the pro- 
gram was overweighted at the begin- 
ning with eighteenth-century works 
that seemed rather too much of a piece 
(Bach’s Sixth French Suite, in E 
major; a Scarlatti sonata; Daquin’s 
Le Coucou; and Couperin’s Le Caril- 
lon de Cythere). Here Solomon’s re- 
fusal to enlarge their scope beyond the 
tonal size he associates with the 
harpsichord led him into a manner of 
playing that seemed to curb, rather 
than emphasize, the forthrightness this 
music possesses when it is calling for 
the maximum sonority and tonal va- 
riety of the harpsichord. But within 
his restrained dynamic limits, Solomon 
achieved a texture so luminous and a 
rhythm so volatile that for once this 
music sounded as clear and free- 
speaking on the piano as on the in- 
strument for which it was composed. 

Even Solomon’s ministrations could 
not lift Franck’s Prelude, Aria et 











Finale out of the miasmal dullness 
into which it has sunk, apparently 
forever. Even so, its labored rhetoric 
is not likely to be promulgated by a 
more sympathetic exponent, nor are 
its problems of execution susceptible 
of more complete anes. 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, 3, 
was entirely satisfying in all Pes ot 
its movements, and the performance 
of the Menuetto, from the viewpoint 
of rhythmic life, was the most ex- 
traordinary I have ever heard. Even 
this was surpassed, however, by the 
rare insight with which every feature 
of Schumann’s Carnival was both 
clarified and related to a compelling 
over-all conception. ac 
Li. 


David Stimer, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct, 6 (Debut) 


One of the many delightful aspects 
of Mr. Stimer’s recital debut was the 
freshness of his program. Avoiding 
the beaten track, particularly the nine- 
teenth century, the young New York 
pianist played four Piéces de Clavecin 
by Louis Couperin; Stravinsky’s 
Sonate; Satie’s Fourth and Fifth Noc- 
turnes; Poulenc’s Les Soirées de 
Nazelles (“probably a first” perform- 
ance, according to a program note) ; 
Ned Rorem’s Sonata No. 1 (definitely 
a first performance); and Mozart's 
Sonata in F major, K. 533. The ar- 
rangement of the program, too, was a 
happy one. Mr. Stimer performed the 
works in the order of the above list- 
ing, which gave the whole program 
a sense of variety and contrast. 

Such judicious programming in it- 
self would indicate musicianship and 
taste, and these qualities were always 
evident in Mr. Stimer’s | playing. 
Poulenc’s enchanting Soirées were out- 
standing for richness of color and 
deftness of touch. Mr. Stimer also 
dealt altogether convincingly with Ned 
Rorem’s Sonata, one of the gifted 
young composer’s better efforts, with 
its beautifully concise first movement 
and charmingly lyrical Theme and 
Variations. The slow movement of the 
Stravinsky Sonata would have bene- 
fited from a less detached approach, 
although the pianist’s rhythmic preci- 
sion and clear articulation of its intri- 
cate figurations were a joy. The 
Mozart, on the other hand, with all its 
technical clarity and formal correct- 
ness, was a curiously empty per- 
formance—very proper, but virtually 
devoid of emotion. 


A.B. 


Nicanor Zabaleta, Harpist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 7 


Mr. Zabaleta’s brilliant recital gave 
support to the idea that an artist can 
do no wrong. An intimate instrument 
like the unaccompanied harp set 
against the spacious background of 
Carnegie Hall is something of an 
anomaly. But it was a tribute to the 
distinguished Spanish harpist’s playing 
that he could so hold the attention 
that this incongruity never obtruded. 
His mastery of color and phrasing 
was so complete that even a musically 
inferior work like F. Madina’s Basque 
Sonata, which was receiving its first 
performance, cculd exert much charm. 


In Mr. Zabaleta’s tasteful hands, the 
work’s watery, impressionistic har- 
monies did not become cloying. And 


since it is well written for the harp, 
he could do it all the justice it mer- 
ited and more. 

The musical summit of the evening 
was Hindemith’s Sonata for Harp, a 
work of great strength, wholly idio- 
matic instrumentally, yet of surprising 
weight and force. Mr. Zabaleta’s per- 
formance of it was on the same lofty 
plane. Also delightful, though not as 
overwhelming, was his performance of 
Beethoven’s six little Variations for 
Harp, an early work without opus 
number. Mr. Zabaleta obtained an 


Solomon Sari Biro 


especially engaging effect of muftled 
chimes in its fourth variation. 

The closing group of display pieces 
—Tournier’s Theme and Variations 
for Harp; a Prokofieff Prelude for 
Harp; and Turina’s Sacro Monte— 
attested to the recitalist’s artistic in- 
tegrity. Mr. Zabaleta, the virtuoso, 
never took precedence over Mr. 
Zabaleta, the musician, even here, 
where such an impingement might 
have been justified. The result was 
music, light but happily free from 
theatrics. , 

To be sure, the evening was not 
totally without imperfections, but 
these were small and perhaps not at- 
tributable to the performer. Mr. 
Zabaleta opened with transcriptions of 
a Toccata in G major and a Concerto 
in C major by Bach, and, exquisitely 
clean and tasteful though his playing 
was, limitations of dynamic range told 
in the second of the works. If Mr. 
Zabaleta had either omitted the con- 
certo or placed it elsewhere in the 
program, he might well have suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the sense of 
monotony it engendered, placed as it 
W ee after another similar 
work 


A.B. 


Raymond Lewenthal, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct, 7 


Mr. Lewenthal’s second New York 
recital program consisted of Mozart’s 
Rondo in A minor, Schubert’s B flat 
major Sonata, two Preludes of De- 
bussy and L’Isle Joyeuse, the Fourth 
Sonata of George \ntheil, a Rach- 
— group, and Liszt’s Mephisto 
Waltz. 

The Antheil Sonata and L’Isle 
Joyeuse found Mr. Lewenthal at his 
best—playing with brilliance and dash. 
Throughout the program he displayed 
an adequate technique, phrasing that 
was often delicate and luminous in 
quality, and lines that were finely 
etched. An indifference to the re- 
quirements of dynamics in the Mozart 
and Schubert works greatly inter- 
fered with their projection, however, 
and, as time went on, resulted in a 
lack of rapport between the artist and 
his good-sized audience. 

Mr. Lewenthal was prone to linger 
too much over details, at the expense 
of unity and coherence. With better 
concentration on the musical task, 
he might overcome the nervousness 
that kept intruding, and that caused 
him, in the Mephisto Waltz, to in- 
terrupt the sweeping climax in order 
to fix the crease in his trousers, first 
with his right hand and then with 
his left. 

G. K. B. 
Sari Biro, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct, 8, 2:30 

This was the first of a series of 
three programs of piano concertos to 
be performed by Miss Biro with a 
symphony orchestra under Emanuel 
Vardi. The Hungarian Pianist, who 
made her New York debut in 1940, 
had chosen for her opening concert 
3eethoven’s Concerto in G major, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Concerto in F 
major, and Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in 
B flat minor. 

Miss Biro was at her best in the 
Menotti Concerto, which was _ intro- 
duced to New York last January by 
Rudolf Firkusny and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under Leo- 
pold Stokowski. The perky rhythms 
and vehement passage-work of the 


Goeta Ljungberg Nicanor Zabaleta 


concerto were congenial to her tem- 
perament. She played it with genuine 
bravura, bringing out the witty refer- 
ences to Scarlatti in twentieth-century 
idiom. Mr. Vardi and the orchestra 
provided a sparkling accompanimen 
The performances of the Beethoven 
and Tchaikovsky works were less sat- 
isfying. Miss Biro missed the serenity 
of the opening of the G major Con- 
certo, and again in the slow move- 
ment failed to convey the solemnity of 
the dialogue between the piano and 
orchestra. Nor was her playing of the 
Rondo as rhythmically accurate as it 
became in the Menotti concerto. Her 
interpretation of the Menotti work, 
however, revealed a flair for contem- 
porary music. Mr. Vardi conducted 
admirably throughout the afternoor 
R.S 


Simon Sadoff, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 8, 3:00 

Mr. Sadoff, an experienced young 
pianist and a_ ser rious one, has gi n 
two previous Town Hall recitals. lor 
this occasion he assembled a ne m 
that reflected his serious musical in- 
tentions at the same time that it pro- 
vided opportunity for display of his 
considerable technique. Figuring pro- 
minently on the program were Bect- 
hoven’s Sonata in E major, Op. 10°; 
both books of Brahms’ Variations on 
a Theme of Paganini; and Schon- 
berg’s Three Piano Pieces, Op. 
He played these works accurately and 
fluently, paying careful attention 
score-markings. Disinclined to ex! 
bitionism, the pianist avoided emotional 
excesses and bravura tricks, and de- 
voted his energies to the musical 
message. 

Yet, commendably _ self-effacing 
though his playing was, it tended 
make of the music something less than 


a living organism. However, there 
were flashes of poetic sentiment 
throughout the program, which 


showed that Mr. Sadoff is capable of 
greater spontaneity that he revealed in 
this recital. Some of the variations in 
the last movement of the Beethoven 
sonata were touchingly expressive, and 
in the Schdnberg pieces the pianist 
created convincing atmospheres. Of 
the concluding Chopin group, the Noc- 
turne in E flat major, Op. 55, No. 2, 
in particular, had genuine tenderness 
Two  Bach-Busoni chorale-preludes 
completed the program. : 
A.B. 


Goeta Ljungberg, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Oct, 9, 3:00 

Goeta Ljungberg, soprano of dr: 
matic tendencies, who graced the 
boards of the Metropolitan from 1931 
to 1935, made her first local appear- 
ance in fifteen years, and her second 
in recital in New York, on this oc- 
casion. It was an inclusive program 
composed of operatic excerpts in 
English and German, and songs 1 
Norwegian, Swedish, German, and 
English. 

Mme. Ljungberg has evidently bee: 
doing some intensive work on_ he: 
voice since she last was heard here 
In her Metropolitan days she was a! 
excellent Isolde, a good if somewhat 
Nordic Salome, a hectic Elektra, a 
tender Chrysothemis, and a thorough 
ly capable exponent of numerous lead 
ing Wagnerian roles. At the same 
time, her production of her voice 
was not at that time commensurat« 
with its natural beauty. This ha: 

(Continued on page 16) 
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By Cecic SmitH 


MY HE fall of 1949 will go down 
| in New York theatrical annals 
as a season of invasion and con- 
quest by toreign ballet companies. 
Scarcely had our own American com- 
pany, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, finished its ignominious fort- 
night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House than Les Ballets de Paris, a 
company of fourteen, headed by Ro- 
land Petit, took over the Winter Gar 
den Theatre for a run that already 
gives indications of attaining record- 
breaking length. 

\Vith split-second calculation of 
their timing, Lee and J. J. Shubert 
and Arthur Lesser, sponsors of Les 
Ballets de Paris, scheduled the open- 
ing for Oct. 6—just three days ahead 
of the opening performance of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet at the Metro- 
politan Opera House They were 
taking no chance that the French 
ballet might be obscured from public 
notice by the fanfares attendant upon 
the arrival of the larger and more 
spectacular English company. But as 
matters turned out, they need not have 
worried. Both companies were suc- 
cessful from the first night, and have 
coutinued to play to capacity business 
ever since, with aggregate weekly 
takings of more than $100,000. 

Les Ballets de Paris is not con- 
cerned with the sumptuous display 
picces that form the ballast of. the 
Sadler’s Wells repertory. It is a 
small company, and a young and ad- 
venturous one. Its chief assets are 
vivacity, chic, and the successful ex- 
ploitation of sex. The prototypes 
of its style are to be found more in 
the usages of the Parisian music- 
halls than in the cultivated elegances 
of the Petipa tradition (as Sadler's 
\Wells keeps this tradition alive with 
its full-length Sleeping Beauty and 
Swan Lake productions) or in the hol- 
low pomposities of Serge Lifar’s 
horeography for the Paris Opera 
Ballet. The whole aim of Les Bal- 
lets de Paris is to translate ballet 
into swift, effective, and salable 
modern theatre; and in large measure 
it is successful, as the lines at the 
Winter Garden box-ottice demonstrate. 


NSTEAD of offering the rotating 

repertory customary with other 
ballet companies, Les Ballets de Paris 
presents the same bill at every per- 
formance. The chef d’oeuvre is Ro- 
land Petit’s choreographic version of 
Carmen, utilizing portions of Bizet’s 
score and some of the plot elements 
irom the libretto by Meilhac and 
Halévy. The closing item on the 
program, Carmen is preceded by Le 
Kendez-Vous, choreographed by Mr. 
Petit to music by Pierre Kosma; Le 
Combat, by the American choreo- 
yrapher, William Dollar, to a score 
by Rafaello di Banfield; and L’Oeuf 
a la Coque, choreographed by Mr. 
Petit to music by Maurice Thirlet. 
lean Gitton conducts these divers 
items with skill and musicianship. 

In its immediate visual aspects, the 
production of Carmen is entirely cap- 
tivating. The settings, by Antoine 
Clave, achieve mood and_ verisimili- 
‘tude by suggestion and corroborative 
letail rather than by detailed realism; 
n color and formal design they are 
most tasteful, and they are economi- 
cal enough of space to leave ample 
floor-room for the dancers (a de- 
sideratum some Broadway designers, 
such as Howard Bay in Magdalena, 
almost wholly overlook). The cos- 
tumes are stylized and perhaps a bit 
uutré—-especially that of Carmen, 


who has been wholly relieved of her 
skirt, except for two or three inches 
of ruffle around the groin—but they 
are handsomely conceived and beauti- 
fully integrated with the total color 
scheme. f 


The values of the staging, 
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Renée Jeanmaire, as Carmen, and Roland Petit, as Don José, in the third scene 
from Les Ballets de Paris, production of Petit's dance version of Carmen 


moreover, are enhanced by intelligent 
and purposeful lighting of a sort we 
see all too rarely in the lyric theatre 

Mr. Petit’s choreography has pared 
the familiar Carmen story down to 
tabloid size. It moves with unwonted 
swiftness through five brief scenes. In 
the first, Don José encounters Car 
men as she fights in the street with 
another of the cigarette-girls; he sep 
arates them, and makes an appoint 
ment to see Carmen later. He ap- 
propriates the Habanera as a_ solo 
dance for himself; this bit of public 
display may, | suppose, be attributed 
to the star system, since it contributes 
nothing to the revelation of José’s 
character or the unfolding of the 
story. In-the second scene, in Lillas 
Pastia’s tavern, José leads Carmen 
upstairs away from the merrymaking, 
only to return with her to help bring 
down the curtain with a Spanish 
dance to the second-act gypsy music, 
plaved molto accellerando. 


T is the third scene, entirely Mr. 

Petit’s invention, that has turned 
Les Ballet de Paris into a Broadway 
hit With characteristic Parisian 
acumen, Mr. Petit seems to have 
sensed that any play, to be popular, 
needs a bedroom scene; since Bizet 
and Meilhac and Halévy did not pro- 
vide one, he has made up for their 
oversight. It is to his credit, how- 
ever, that he has not vulgarized the 
story by this device, even though he 
has added a touch of eroticism not 
contemplated by the authors to whom 
he gives program credit. The scene 
is not salacious; in terms combining 
ballet, pantomime and modern dance, 
we are shown the strength and depth 
of José’s engrossment in the gypsy 
girl. This emotional situation is ob- 
viously a stimulus to Mr. Petit’s 
imagination, for in the bedroom scene 
the choreography attains a level that 
is nowhere again attained, except in 
the final passage between Carmen and 
Tosé. 

The two remaining scenes progress 
with great celerity toward the ulti- 
mate tragedy. We see in Scene IV 
that José has learned to kill, for we 
see him set upon an unprotected trav- 
eller in the mountain pass. We are 
apprised for the first time in Scene 
V of the existence of Escamillo, who 
makes a token appearance, looking like 
a comic-strip character as he parades 
toward the arena; then we are abrupt- 
ly confronted with the dénouement, 
delivered in a dance vocabulary so 
strong and arresting that the piece 
undeniably ends like a work of art, 
even if it has only intermittently been 
one in its earlier episodes. 





Renée Jeanmaire, a smouldering, 
narrow-eyed, flat-breasted Apache ot 
a gypsy, is entirely different in ap- 
pearance from all the operatic Car 
mens we have seen; and the consis- 
tency with which her dancing stays 
in character makes her impersona 
tion seem more valuable, I am afraid, 
than it really is. Unfortunately, she 
lacks an actress’ ability to make her 
character grow and develop. Noth 
ing ever changes in this Carmen, nor 
does she seem io live within the story 
She is imposed on a series of plot 
incidents without being affected by 
them. Mr. Petit’s José, on the other 
hand, takes on constantly changing 
moods and facets, until his final mur 
derous rage hecomes entirely credible 


HE interrelation of these two char- 

acters, one static and one eve lving, 
moves Mr. Petit’s 7 
story far away from the conception 
underlying Bizet’s music; the ballet 
should be called Don José and not 
Carmen, since he is the only full 
scale character in it. I have heard 
the argument advanced that Mr. Petit 
has approached the original Merimée 
novel more closely by focussing the 
interest primarily on Don José. This 
is not a satisfying defense, however, 
for Mr. Petit has discarded utterly 
the motivations that were most im- 
portant to Merimée—the instigations 
of conventional home ties (Micaela 
and his ailing mother) and duty 
(the Army)—by eliminating Micaela, 
José’s mother, and the army from 
the scenario. Mr. Petit’s José is 
therefore not a man torn between 
professional duty and conservative up- 
bringing on one hand and sheer in- 
fatuation on the other. He is merely 
an infatuated man. The final tragedy 
is weakened because we do not know 
what he was like before he met Cat 
men, or what he has sacrificed in 
order to let himself be wholly pos- 
sessed by his love for her. In his 
attempt to reduce the plot to uni- 
versal simplicity, Mr. Petit has made 
the mistake of rendering it common- 
place. Moreover, he has over-econo- 
mized in dramatic action and detail to 
such a point that the scenario moves, 
so to speak, from one punch-line to 
another. Most of the climactic mo- 
ments are preserved, but too little is 
left of the contrasting and comple- 
mentary passages that prepare for 
the climaxes and enable them to be 
seen and felt with their full force. 


version of the 


ONE of the other items in the 
4% pill of Les Ballets de Paris merits 
extensive discussion. To begin with, 
the music is universally terrible, even 


York Run 


though in some instances its supe! 
- . . *.* , 
ficial qualities may be germane enough 


to the events onthe stage Chin, 
unoriginal, monotonous in rhythmic 
phraseology, and dismal in instru 


mentation, these three scores suggest 
that Mr. Petit has not been able to 
draw upon the best contemporary 
young talents in Paris, or has not 
cared to. 

Le Rendez-Vous, quite touchingly 
danced by Mr. Petit and Joy Wil 
liams (the one American member of 
the company), is a nostalgic little 
mood-piece about a 
girl in the big city—somewhiat, as 
John Martin pointed out in the New 


boy lOOKING or a 


York Times, like a French variant 
on the sort of thing the Jooss Bal 
let used to do a decade and moré 
ago. Le Combat is a treatment, in a 
neat style modelled atte that ot 
George Balanchine, of Tasso’s tale of 
the combat of Tancred and Clorinda 
Why in the world did n Mr. Dollar 
make use of the beautiful score by 
Monteverdi, which sorely needs re 


vival, and which could not have meant 


less, certainly, to the most hardened 
Broadway ear than the claptrap o} 
Rafaello di Banfield? At any rate 
the ballet was cleanly devised and 


handsomely staged, and the two roles 
were magnificently handled by Colette 
Marchand and Milorad 
Miss Marchand, by far the most 
brilliant dancer in the troupe, turned 
from pure classic dance to wonder 
fully controlled satire in the hard 
brittle, professionally aphrodisiac n 
ner she employed in L’Oeut a la 
{ oque The piece itself, about chich 
ens and chefs in a large, eccentri 
kitchen, was very funny in its delib 
erate afiectations 
| forgot to read the program note 
before the curtain went up, and was 
amazed to discover afterward that the 
kitchen had been intended to represent 
Hell. Why, I still do not know. But 
be it earth or Hell, Miss Marchand is 
one of the most versatile and delight 
ful dancers in y ballet company 1n 
or the next 


liskovitel 


yf music-hall styles 





this world 


Albuquerque Hears 
New Milhaud Concerto 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex.—The A! 


buquerque Civic Symphony, conducted 
by Kurt Frederick, which 
vave the successful first performance 
of Arnold Schénberg’s A Survivor ot 
Warsaw, opened its season on Oct. 6 
with a program that included the 
American premiere of Darius Mil 
haud’s Second Violin Concerto. The 
audience heard Roman Totenberg play 
the solo part in one of the best vi lin 


last season 


virtuoso pieces to appear in recent 

] 1 
years, and one that will make a chal 
] : : ' } 
lenging bid for inclusion in the stand 
ard repertoire Each I tie three 
movements has its own character. The 


first is dramatic; the second, somber; 


and the third, violent. The orchestral 
accompaniment studied sim- 
plicity, but the solo part, particularly 
in the last movement is full of double 
and triple vertiginous leaps, 
artificial harmonics, and passages in 
the violin’s stratosphere that follow 
one another with violent speed 

Mr. Totenberg, who was _ recalled 
audience, sur 


is ot 


stops, 


many times by the 
mounted these difficulties with elo 
quence and impressive ease Che 


orchestra, which has grown to tull 
symphonic proportions under Mr. 
Frederick, is to be congratulated for 
its enterprise in presenting so chal 
lenging an addition to the repertoire 
Another new work scheduled for its 
first performance this season is the 
Fifth Symphony by Ernst Krenek, 
completed recently while the composer 
was teaching at the University of 
New Mexico. Rimsky - Korsakoff's 
Scheherazade completed ee 
) Rope 
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New York’s City Center 
Faces a Potential Threat 


O the thousands of music, dance, and 

} drama lovers who take the New York 

City Center for granted, as a vital 
part of the city’s cultural life, it would come 
as a shock to learn that the City Center 
might have to close someday, unless it is 
legally protected. This deplorable state of 
affairs was pointed out by Brooks Atkinson, 
drama critic of the New York Times, in a 
recent Sunday article. 

The situation is complex, and it calls for 
action on the part of the city government. 
The New York City Center building, form- 
erly the Mecca Temple, is a valuable piece 
of real estate, owned by New York City, 
and the Board of Estimate is required by 
law to seli or lease it as profitably as pos- 
sible. The city’s lease expires next July, 
and even if it is renewed the threat will 
recur each time it runs out. The building 
is attractively located, and offers have been 
made to purchase it from the city. The 
American Federation of Musicians, Local 
802, has offered $850,000 for it, to convert 
the building into its business headquarters. 
Other private concerns have also made bids. 

The Board of Estimate is placed in a 
dilemma by these offers. Under the cit) 
charter, it must decide whether it would 
not be more advantageous to sell the build- 
ing than to accept the $10,000 annual rental 
that the City Center of Music and Drama 
now pays to the city. Of course the board 
can (and does) take into account the in- 
estimable value of the City Center to the 
city’s cultural life. For if the building were 
sold, no one could afford to offer similar 
productions of opera, dance and drama at 
such low prices. The top box-office price 
tor its finest performances has been kept 
at $3, tax included, at a time when other 
ticket prices have skyrocketed. 

Why should the pride of New York city 
in this institution remain legally and of- 
ficially unexpressed? After the city acquired 
the property on a tax lien in 1943, it spent 
about $100,000 in renovating it and install- 
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ing an air-cooling system. In the low rental, 
the city has offered what amounts to a 
subsidy to the City Center ever since—and 
rightly so, for the organization has accom- 
plished more than any other single force to 
bring music, dance, and drama of the 
highest type to the popular audience. Scores 
of young singers and other performers have 
been given an opportunity there, when they 
might have waited many years to make 
themselves known elsewhere. To everyone, 
artists and public alike, the City Center is 
an important institution. 

Of course, the City Center’s programs 
lose money. But it is able to serve the pub- 
lic as it does because of the low rental, and 
because of the generosity of the individuals 
and civic groups who work for it. Business 
organizations, trade unions, and individual 
benefactors have given about $200,000 to 
assist it. Mayor O’Dwyer is president of 
the corporation. Newbold Morris is chair- 
man of the board of directors. Paul Moss 
is managing director. The board includes 
many leaders in the theatre and music 
worlds. 

In view of its importance, the New York 
City Center should be legally recognized as 
a civic institution, and its building and 
properties should be protected by law. It 
was one of the favorite projects of the late 
Mayor Fioreflo LaGuardia. When the or- 
ganization is put on a firm legal basis, it 
will fulfill the hopes ef that far-sighted po- 
litical leader as well as those of thousands of 
his fellow citizens. 

Nor is the survival of this institution of 
purely local significance. The New York 
City Center has proved to cities throughout 
the nation that it is possible to present 
operas of the highest type to a popular audi- 
ence at a price within its reach. In a coun- 
try which has consistently refused to sub- 
sidize opera on a national scale, this per- 
sistent problem has been efficiently solved 
in our largest city. With the official backing 
of the community, other cities would be 
even more strongly encouraged. 


The Empty Tributes 
Of Calendar- Watchers 


S anyone else getting tired of musical 
Jointiay: anniversaries, and memorials? 

The wearisome zeal of the numerous 
pianists who have sought, during the month 
of October, to glorify repetitive and unimag- 
inative all-Chopin programs by calling them 
centennial observances has added little to 
Chopin’s stature or to their own. The re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the Chopin cen- 
tenary was accomplished, however, not by 
any pianist, but by Leopold Stokowski, who 
paid his homage by leading the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in his own transcription 
of a four-minute mazurka, complete with 
tamtam, celesta, and six horns. 

If Chopin were the year’s sole recipient 
of these carefully timed tributes, we might 
be able to let the matter drop with reason- 
ably good grace; after all, we have survived 
centennials and sesquicentennials of Beet- 
hoven, Brahms, Bach, Mendelssohn, and a 
variety of other notables in past seasons. 
ut this fall, musical performers have sub- 
jected the calendar to an unwonted scrutiny. 
Not only have they found that Chopin died 
a hundred years ago, but also _ that 
Johann Strauss, Jr., died fifty years ago 
(they have overlooked Ernest Chausson, 
who fell off his bicvcle and died in 1899) ; 
Ferruccio Busoni died twenty-five vears 
ago, and also Giacomo Puccini: and, of 
course, Richard Strauss has just died, and 


so has Henri Rabaud. Arnold Schonberg 
has attained his seventy-fifth birthday. 
After the new year, the bicentennial of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach’s death will be at hand, 
not to mention the fiftieth birthday of Aaron 
Copland, George Antheil, and Ernst Kre- 
nek. Next year will also be the tenth anni- 
versary of Virgil Thomson’s appointment 
as critic of the Herald Tribune. It will 
also be the twenty-fifth anniversary of Igor 
Stravinsky’s first appearance in the United 
States and of the death of Erik Satie; and 
we can have a second Johann Strauss cele- 
bration, for 1950 is the 125th anniversary 
of his birth. 

It is a good thing to be reminded of the 
enduring importance of our best musicians, 
both dead and alive, and an anniversary oc- 
casion offers a perfectly satisfactory pretext 
for singling out one composer for special 
or preferential treatment. But an alleged 
tribute becomes an insult when the occasion 
is trivial, or when a contemporary performer 
tries to ride to fame—or mere public notice 
—on the coattails of a genius. 

To perform Verklarte Nacht as a birth- 
day token to Schénberg, as some conductors 
have done, borders on personal affront. 
This early tone poem is the one work }) 
Schonberg which has never wanted for per- 
formance. His later and more challenging 
compositions have scarcely been performcd 
at all in this country. The birthday gi't 
Schonberg would have appreciated most 
would have been an indication that a few 
conductors—in his anniversary year, at least 
—were willing to present some of his more 
rigorous and problematic pieces. 


HE case of Richard Strauss is not dis- 

similar, though, to be sure, his death ox 
curred after most of the season’s plans had 
been made. Pious repetitions of Death and 
Transfiguration, which would have been 
played anyway, and repetitions of standard 
repertory works in our opera houses cannot 
obliterate the fact that ten of his operas 
have never been given in this country. 

Or consider the instance of Rabaud, 
whose death has been signalized by a singl: 
performance of the symphonic poem, La 
Procession Nocturne (by the Boston Sym 
phony, of which he was conductor for one 
season), while Marouf, one of the most en 
chanting of all fairy-tale operas and a pre 
destined success for such a company as that 
at the City Center, remains wholly unknown 
to the present generation of American 
opera-goers. 

Busoni’s situation is even grimmer. Sev 
eral devoted pianists (though none with 
major standing in the concert field) hav 
dug up some of his shorter works. But 
where are the first-rank pianists and con 
ductors who are willing to collaborate in th 
task of preparing the monumental and lofty 
Piano Concerto? 

The Metropolitan Opera, be it said, has 
taken a better stand than most of the or 
chestras and individual artists. As a gesture 
to the memory of Puccini, Manon Lescaut 
a work of fresh, early inspiration that has 
been absent from the repertoire for nearl\ 
twenty vears, is next-best choice to the 
magnificent Turandot, for the title role of 
which, unhappily, there is at present no 
adequate dramatic soprano in the world. 

It is time to call a halt on trifling and ig- 
noble anniversary observances. Let us not 
pav tribute to Bach next vear with more 
routine performances of the Chaconne, th¢ 
B minor Suite, the Italian Concerto, or or 
chestral transcriptions of the C minor Pas- 
sacaglia and the D minor Toccata and 
Fugue. 
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Musica Americana 


RECEPTION at the Museum of Modern Art, 

in honor of Benjamin Britten and Peter 

Pears, is planned by the League of Com- 
posers. The composer-pianist and tenor, who ar- 
rived in New York on Oct. 19, gave their first 
New York recital in Town Hall on Oct. 23. Their 
forthcoming tour will include appearances in Can- 
ada, California, and the Midwest . Lorri Lail, 
Swedish mezzo-soprano, who made her first Ameri- 
can concert tour last season, was heard in Britten’s 
The Rape of Lucretia when it was produced in 
Gothenburg, Sweden, during the past month. 

Driving an ancient auto, the world’s leading col- 
lector of ancient cars, James Melton, led a parade 
of fifteen automotive antiques, a high school band, 
and hundreds of pedestrians to the Scranton, 
Penna., City Hall, where the mayor presented the 
tenor with a key to the city, in anticipation of his 
concert that evening... A group of 24 paintings, 
each an interpretation of a song from Schubert's 
Winterreise, was shown at the Pasadena Art Insti- 
tute recently. The show marked the debut as a 
painter of Lotte Lehmann, who sang the cycle at 
the Pasadena Playhouse shortly after the exhibit 
opening. 

Robert Casadesus will begin his sixteenth con- 
secutive American season with a broadcast on Nov. 
14. He will appear as soloist with twelve major 
orchestras, as well as in a number of recitals 
throughout the country . Now on a European 
tour, Gunnar Johansen, piz anist, and member of 
the music faculty of the University of Michigan, 
will appear as soloist in Busoni’s Piano Concerto 
in Hamburg and Stuttgart. Mr. Johansen will also 
perform the same composer’s Sonata No. 23 at a 
Goethe bicentennial celebration. 

Sir Thomas Beecham will conduct a special con- 
cert of the Dallas Symphony, on Nov. 26, in which 
the orchestra’s new regular conductor, Walter 
Hendl, will appear as piano soloist . . . After 
twenty concerts in South America, Edmund Kurtz, 
cellist, completed his tour of South America with 
an appearance as soloist with the Municipal Or- 
chestra of Rio de Janeiro, under Eleazar de Car- 
valho .. . Iva Kitchell, dance satirist, began her 

fall season with a recital in Altoona, Penna., on 
Oct. 17. She was assisted by Harvey Brown, com- 
poser-pianist. 

Baron Ochs, in Der Rosenkavalier; Sarastro, in 
The Magic Flute; and Rocco, in Fidelio, are among 
the roles Deszo Ernster, Metropolitan Opera bass, 
is singing at the Vienna Staatsoper. Mr. Ernster 
will return to the United States this month. . 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic has engaged Nell 
Tangeman, mezzo-soprano, for seven appearances 
in California... Pierrette Alarie and her husband, 
Leopold Simoneau, are both in Paris, where the 
soprano will sing at the Paris Opera in Lakmé, 
The Tales of Hoffmann, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and The Pearl Fishers, and the tenor will be heard 
in Mignon, Mireille, The Magic Flute, and Don 
Giovanni. 

The seldom-heard Chopin Trio, Op. 8, will be 
performed at the Library of Congress on Dec. 5, 
by the Albeneri Trio, Erich Itor Kahn and Benar 
Heifeitz, the pianist and cellist of the trio, will 
also present the composer’s Sonata in G minor, 
Op. 65... The Hollywood String Quartet, which 
made its debut during the past season, has sched- 
uled three concerts for the coming season. The 
group is made up of Felix Slatkin and Paul Shure, 
violinists; Paul Robyn, violist; and Eleanor Aller, 
cellist . . . The quartet-in-residence of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the Pro Arte Quartet, will begin 
its tenth year as a Wisconsin institution with con- 
certs in ten of the state’s smaller cities. Its mem- 
bers—Rudolf Kolisch, and Albert Ranier, violin- 
ists; Bernard Milofsky, violist; and Ernst Fried- 
lander, cellist—will also teach a course on the 
quartets of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

In the course of a tour of more than seventy 
cities this season, Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, duo- pianists, will make five appearances 
in New York—with the Little Orchestra Society, 
with the New Friends of Music, and in a Carnegie 
Hall recital for the benefit of .the Tolstoy Founda- 
tion... Ellabelle Davis recently gave a concert 
at the Lincoln School, in New Rochelle, for the 
benefit of the Parent-Teachers Association, to pro- 

vide children of the school with opportunities not 
included in the regular curriculum. In appreciation 
of her services, the PTA donated a music library 
to the school, dedic ated to the soprano. 

Sixty folk music programs will be given in the 
forthcoming ninety-day tour by Burl Ives, ballad 
singer . Janos Scholz, cellist, left New York 
on Oct. 2, for a two-month tour of Europe 
Alfredo Antonini, newly-appointed chairman of the 
music department of St. John’s University, will be 
guest conductor at Temple Sholom, in Chicago, on 
Nov. 9, with Artie Shaw as clarinet soloist; and 
with the Collegiate Chorale, in Carnegie Hall, on 
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WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 
A notable group at a rehearsal of Puccini's The Girl of the Golden West, revived at the Metro- 
politan Opera on Oct. 2, 1929. Seated: Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Maria Jeritza, and David Belasco. 


Standing: Vincenzo Bellezza, Lawrence Tibbett, 


Revival May Revive It 


Opening nights (at the Metropolitan) are sel 
dom electric occasions, and Puccini's Manor 
Lescaut was not a work to kindle any enthusiasm 
in its own right. The opera, however, had the 
benefit of three such admirable singers as Lucrezia 
3ori, Beniamino Gigli, and Giuseppe de Luca 


A Fresh Viewpoint 


“Let’s give the stranger (Joseph Rosenstock) 


within our gates a show. 1 note that most of 
the critics pounced upon him after his debut 
at the Metropolitan . | felt the new conductor 
had vitality and energy . .. 1 welcomed a fres!l 


3 
viewpoint. 
J. R. Doucias (in a letter to the editor.) 


Dec. 27, in a performance of Haydn's Imperial 
Mass. 

Mary Bothwell, soprano, will make her third 
concert appearance of the season in Toronto, on 
Nov. 3, in Eaton Auditorium Ben Deloache, 
baritone, is soloist in the cantata series presented 
at the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity beginning on Oct. 16. 

Two tenors—Mario Berini, who has sung with 
the Royal Opera at Covent Garden for the past 
three seasons, and Hubert Norville, who has ap- 
peared with the Metropolitan and other North and 
South American companies—were heard at the City 
Center in October, for the first time in three years 

. Willa Stewart, who recently signed a year’s 
contract with the Vienna Staatsoper, made an un 
expected debut there in September, when she sub- 
stituted at a few hours’ notice for Ljuba Welitch, 
in Aida. 

The engagement of Alisa Damrosch Littell, 
grand-daughter of Walter Damrosch, to Eleazar 
de Carvalho, conductor, was announced recently 

Michael Field, of the duo-piano team of 
Appleton and Field, and Frances Fox Brown, 
magazine writer and artist, were married in Green- 
wich, Conn., on Sept. 23 Leslie Hodge, con- 
ductor of the Guadalajara Symphony, and Luz 
Santacruz, poet, journalist, and lecturer, were mar- 
ried in San Francisco recently . . . On Oct. 7, 
Michael Rhodes, baritone, and Janet Botting, as- 
sistant merchandise editor of Mademoiselle, were 
married in New York .. . Ossy Renardy, violinist, 
and Suzette Guttwirth, painter, were married in 
New York on Oct. 12 


Armando Agnini, Ernst Lert, and Frederick Jagel 


Fears Unfounded 


“Too many European artists make the mistake 

thinking they can ‘get away with anything 
over he re,” said José Iturbi who recentl began 
his first tour of America “There is 1 use if 
trving to bluff America lf u do not know 
what is good in music, n¢ e else uld know. 
I do think, however, that American audiences are 
too anxious for something new Just because I 
am successful this year does not mean | shall 
he nex car That olite ( - 


West was found, in 1910, to be 
Last Saturday the mus 
fresh, vital, and, above all, undated 
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(Continued from page 12) 
been remedied, or it may be that the 
singer is now presenting music more 
suited to its natural quality. Certainly 
Mozart’s extremely difficult portamen- 
tos in the high register could not 
have been more perfectly sung than 
on this occasion. 

Mme. Ljungberg opened her pro- 
gram with Sommi Dei, from Handel’s 
Radamisto, arranged by Frank Bibb. 
c vontrasti ng with this came Pergolesi’s 
Se tu m’ami, daintily sung, and Porgi 
Amor, from The Marriage of Figaro, 
a rare piece of vocalism. A group of 
Grieg songs, sung in Norwegian, fo!- 
lowed, and two Strauss songs, ot 
which Allerseelen was the better. 
Und ob die Wolke from Der Freis- 
chiitz, and Du bist die Lenz, from 
Die Walkiire—both well done, al- 
though in rather small frames—came 
directly after the intermissions. Scan- 
dinavian songs, by Sibelius, Alnaes, 
and Berenson; and songs in English 
by Troyer, Haubiel, and Malotte con- 
cluded the list. There were numerous 
encores, and many bouquets. The ac- 
companiments were played by Elsa 
Fiedler. A. I 
Nies-Berger Chamber Orchestra 
City College of New York, Oct, 9 

_The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 

St. Martin’s Church and St. Luke’s 
Church, presented a concert by the 
Nies- Berger Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Edouard Nies- Berger, and 


Albert Morini 
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“Breathtakingly 
Exciting Dance Show" 


The OPERA TRIO 


Donald Dickson—Baritone 
Mae Endich—Soprano 
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assisted by Ruth Morris, soprano; 
and the combined choirs of the two 
churches, under Clarence Jones. Wil- 
liam L. King was the musical di- 
rector, and Eugene Broadnax was the 
accompanist. The program included 
the Ormandy transcription of Bach’s 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s_ Desiring; 
Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik; 
Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht; Inge- 
gneri’s Tenebrae Factae Sunt; the 
Scotch folk song, Rantin’, Rovin’ 
Robin; the Negro spiritual, His 
Name So Sweet; Ah fors’ e lui, from 
Verdi’s La Traviata ; the world 
premiere of McKay’s Negro folk 
song suite, Port Royal, 1851; Suk’s 
Meditation on an Old Bohemian 
Carol; and Franck’s The 150th 
Psalm. Fe x 


Doris Trotman, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct, 9, 5:30 

Miss Trotman, already known 
from her recitals in other seasons, 
presented this program with great 
dignity and sincerity. David Stimer, 
who himself had given a Town Hall 
recital only three days before, proved 
to be a sensitive and able accom- 
panist. An opening group of delight- 
tul Elizabethan songs was followed 
by several seldom-heard Schumann 
lieder—Abschied vom Walde; Herz- 
eleid; Frihlingslust ; Hoch, hoch sind 
die Berge; Warnung; and Der Zeisig. 
A Fauré group came between a set 
of songs by Benjamin Britten, On 
This Island, and the first perform- 
ances of three singable and cleverly 
contrived songs by Claire Kessler— 
The Man With the Blue Guitar, 
Anecdote, and Cradle Song. Three 
spirituals closed the well-chosen pro- 
gram. 

There were many beautiful and re- 
warding moments, even though Miss 
Trotman was not always equal to the 
demands of so varied a list. In 
Fauré’s Au bord de l’eau, she cap- 
tured the contemplative mood in ex- 
quisite fashion. The spirituals were 
the high point of the afternoon, for 
in them she maintained a consistent 
freedom of style and vocalism. 


SG. K. B. 


Jacques Bronstein, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct, 9 

The pianist who embarks on a pro- 
gram consisting of Mozart’s D minor 
Concerto, K. 466, Beethoven’s Em- 
peror Concerto and Saint-Saéns’ G 
minor Concerto invites the assump- 
tion that he has technical equipment, 
versatility, imagination, _ brilliance, 
style, taste, subtlety, and musicianship 
of an uncommon order. Jacques 
Bronstein, who performed these works 
with the assistance of a symphony 
orchestra conducted by Franco Autori 
before an audience of good size, had 
some of these qualities, but scarcely 
in the degree that justified such a 
large-scale adventure. He played with 
unfailing taste and glib technique, 
though without expressive variety or 
poetic sensitiveness. 

His Mozart was wan and bloodless. 
The Emperor Concerto went better, 
for the Beethoven masterpiece, being 
music of more spectacular type and 
tougher fiber, takes better care of 
itself. He was also hampered by the 
rough accompaniments Mr. Autori 
furnished him, and by the slipshod 
attacks of the orchestra, which ap- 
peared to have rehearsed insufficient 
ly with the pianist. 

Mr. Bronstein negotiated the well- 
worn virtuoso piece of Saint-Saéns 
with agility and taste. But if the 
performance was without particular 
impact it was due to the absence of 
the scintillance and sparkle that the 
work demands. Mr. Autori opened 
the evening with a lusterless reading 
of Mozart’s Overture to Le Nozze 
di Figaro. 
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Burl ‘ves, Folk Singer 
Town Hall, Oct. 9 

One of the most unusual songs on 
Mr. Ives’ program was The Wander- 
ing of Angus. The poem by William 
Butler Yeats was a favorite of the 








Yehudi Menuhin 


Elena Nikolaidi 


author, who used to chant it to an old 
Irish tune. Mr. Ives obtained the 
melody from a friend of the poet 
and he sang it as Yeats did, without 
any accompaniment. It was a deeply 
moving experience, which brought 
home to the listener the inherent 
musicality of Yeats’ verse. That Mr. 
Ives was able to project every syllable 
and vowel coloring without a trace of 
effort was a tribute to his technical 
skill. Folk singing is such a spon- 
taneous art that one can easily over- 
look the severe demands which it 
makes upon the performer. Indeed, 
it is the folk singer’s business to keep 
his audience unconscious of technical 
factors. Mr. Ives never seems to 
be aware of them, but his absolute 
ease is the product of years of dis- 
cipline and experience. 

The program also 
ballad of Edward, in an American 
version; Midnight Special, which Mr. 
Ives prefaced with a word of tribute 
to the folk singer, Leadbelly, and to 
his performance of it; How Now 
Shepherd, an Elizabethan song; the 
Nightingale Song; and many other 
favorites. The audience joined hap- 
pily in singing Mr. Froggie and The 
Blue Tail Fly. 

a 


included the 


Elena Nikolaidi, Contralto 
Town Hall, Oct, 10 

Elena Nikolaidi’s singing is one of 
the most exciting experiences to be 
enjoyed in our concert halls today. 
Seldom is so magnificent a voice 
given to an artist of such high in- 
telligence. Since she is also a beau- 
tiful woman and (one can easily de- 
duce from her lieder singing) an ex 
pert actress, it is difficult to under- 
stand why she is not being heard in 
one of our opera houses. A true con- 
tralto, with a voice of extraordinary 
range, color and flexibility, she re- 
minds the listener of the late Sigrid 
Onegin in her ability to perform vir- 
tuoso arias and intimate songs with 
equal mastery. 

Miss Nikolaidi’s performances of 
songs by Hugo Wolf, Die Zigeun- 
erin, Storchenbotschaft, and Mignon, 
and of Mahler’s Lieder eines fahren- 
den Gesellen were the high points of 
the recital. Her impeccable diction, 
her profound emotional insight, and 
her skill in conveying the utmost dra- 
matic intensity without violating 
lieder style revealed long experience 
with the traditions of German song. 
The caprice and ferocity with which 
she colored Die Zigeunerin gave a 
glimpse of a blazing temperament. 

Miss Nikolaidi sang Eglantine’s 
recitative and aria, Betérte, die an 
meine Liebe glaubt, from Weber’s 
Euryanthe, in the grand manner. She 


became over excited and pushed her 
voice in the climax, but there was no 
mistaking her technical command 
(Her top tones in other works were 
as free and ample as her low tones.) 
Two Greek folk songs, arranged by 
Margaritis and Poniridis, also 
brought out the gorgeous colors in 
her voice. Curiously enough, Miss 
Nikolaidi missed the rhythmic snap 
and irony of Falla’s Seguidilla, but 
her singing of Obradors’ Coplas de 
Curro Dulce was a tour de force 
which left the audience clamoring for 
encores. Jan Behr was the expert 
accompanist. R. Ss 


Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct, 10 


Mr. Menuhin returned to the New 
York recital stage after an absence of 
a year and a half, on the hottest Oct. 
10 in the history of the local weather 
bureau; but in spite of unfavorable 
conditions for violin-playing or, for 
that matter, any playing, the violinist 
managed handsomely. His superb tech- 
nical control never appreciably tai- 
tered throughout a taxing program 
that comprised Prokofieff’s Sonata in 
F minor, Op. 80; Beethoven’s Kreut- 


zer Sonata; 3ach’s Sonata in A 
minor, for violin alone; Ernest 
Bloch’s Abodah; Alexei Haieif's 


Polka, Air, and Ritornel; and Pag- 
anini’s I Palpiti. Indeed, if the wea- 
ther affected his playing at all, its 
effects were made known in a cer- 
tain musical impassivity that marked 
the large works on his program. Al- 
though in the Beethoven Sonata Mir. 
Menuhin shaped the details meticu- 
lously, observing every marking in the 
score religiously, the work did not 
have the sustained fire one might ex- 
pect from a violinist of his stature, 
and only at intervals did the music 
seem to spring to vivid life. 

Fortunately, this was not true of 
the shorter pieces that concluded 
program. These works crackled and 
glowed with imagination. The audi 
ence responded immediately, and de- 
manded several encores. Adolph Baller 
was the excellent accompanist. 


> 
.D 


Earl Wild, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 12 


3y far the strongest element 
Earl Wild’s pianistic personality was 
his formidable technique. He mac 
known a flair for all the tricks 
piano playing that was sufficient 
place him among the more adr 
young virtuoso pianists of today. He 
also showed a fair degree of musical 
ity, as in three Paganini-Liszt etude 
which in his hands, with all their bril- 
liant note-sprays, preserved and pr 
jected a valid musical mood. In Cle 
menti’s D major Sonata, Op. 40, N 
3, also, Mr. Wild revealed some 
awareness of musical values and a 
willingness to curb the histrionics that 
seem so much a part of him. A 
group of light-weight pieces by 
Smetana, Medtner, Moussorgsky, and 
Dohnanyi were agreeably colored, and 
the pianist dispatched with grace 
Paul Creston’s Six Preludes, Op. 38, 
a set of highly pianistic if inconse- 
quential items that was receiving its 
first performance. He also made light 
of, the fabulous Godowsky arrang: 
ment of Strauss’ Kiinsterleben Walt 


(Continued on page 18) 
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OPERA AT CITY CENTER 





(Continued from page 9) 
harmless change in the stage instruc- 
tions of the score 

It was a happy coincidence that the 
New York City Opera should pro 
duce Der Rosenkavalier so soon after 
Strauss’ passing. For like _ the 
Viennese lady who left instructions 
in her will that Johann Strauss 
waltzes should be played at her 
funeral, the great composer would 
doubtless want to be remembered with 
laughter as well as tears 


La Traviata, Oct. 7 

The first La Traviata of the fall 
season at the City Center was the 
occasion for the debut, as Violetta, 
of Eva Likova, Czechoslovakian so- 
prano who has appeared as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Miss 
Likova, a tall, attractive blonde who 
before coming to this country acted 
in motion pictures, moved with lithe 
assurance, and made an altogether 
lovely figure on the stage. Her voice 
was of adequate size and range for 
the part, and possessed an attractive 
metallic edge at the top. However, 
her singing was sometimes lacking in 
color and in security of pitch, and 
her diction was so imprecise as to 
deprive her of opportunities for ver- 
bal inflection. 

Norman Young, as the elder Ger- 
mont, gave a really first-class por- 
trayal, and sang with his familiar 
perceptiveness, roundness of tone, and 
attention to musical detail. Eugene 
Conley, in somewhat dry voice, sang 
\lfredo’s music with substantial style 
The other members of the cast, all 
of them familiar in their roles, were 
Dorothy MacNeil, Mary Kreste, Na 
thaniel Sprinzena, Richard Went- 
worth, Edwin Dunning, and Arthur 
Newman. Lee Shaynen, who last 
spring made his conducting debut in 
the same opera, led the orchestra and 
the singers with considerable care for 
nuance, if without a very large over 
all conception of the score. 

Charles Weidman’s new chore 
graphy for the third-act party was 
fresh and lively, and, after a_ ver) 
un-Spanish gypsy dance, settled down 
to really illustrating the little bull- 
fighting tale the chorus sings. But 
the story was presented with sucl 
gauche humor and with so little re 
gard for the style of the opera that 
the effect was incongruous 


H., IR 
Tosca, Oct. 8 


The first Tosca of the season was 
an exciting one, always maintaining a 
high level of excellence. Suzy Morris 
as Tosca was good to see as well as 
to hear. Her voice was full and rich, 


and she sang the Vissi d’arte with a 
dramatic force that roused the au- 
dience to enthusiasm 

As Mario, Eugene Conley sang so 
resonantly and with such ravishing 
tone that one could overlook his 
rather sterile acting. Walter Cassel, 
in fine voice, made Scarpia a convinc 
ing figure, though he might well pro 
ject the character with more malevo 
lence. The orchestra was in good 
form, and the well-paced conducting 
if Jean Morel kept the performance 
noving. James Pease was Angelotti; 
Edwin Dunning, Spoletta; Richard 
Wentworth, an amusing Sacristan; 
Arthur Newman, Sciarrone; Frances 
sible, the Shepherd; and Walter 
Brandin, the Jailor 


Carmen, Oct, 9, 2:30 


The New York City Opera Com 
pany’s first Carmen of the season was 
smoothly paced, and dramatically and 
vocally effective. Winifred Heidt 
handled the name part with consist 
ently persuasive results; and Robert 
Rounseville was a_ believable Don 
José visually and an appealing one 
vocally. Frances Yeend did not ad 
just her voice properly to suggest 
Micaela’s shyness in the first-act duet 
with Don José, but her tones were 
full and attractive. James Pease sang 
and acted with a casualness that was 
subtly suggestive of the insouciance 
of Escamillo. 

The secondary roles were in the 
capable hands of George Jongeyans, 
Dorothy MacNeil, Frances Bible, Na 
thaniel Sprinzena, Edwin Dunning, 
and Frank Gamboni. Mr. Gambon, 
who was making his debut with the 
company as Morales, and Mr 
Jongeyans, who was singing his first 
Zuniga, were the only unfamiliar 
members of the cast Jean Morel 
conducted with a nice regard for the 
singers, except for a trying moment 
at the beginning of the Flower Song 


\. B 


La Boheme, Oct. 9 

The first performance of Puccini's 
La Bohéme brought no newcomers to 
the cast except Oscar Natzka, who 
sang the role of Colline for the first 
time with the company. Ann Ayars 
mce more gave her touching imper- 
sonation of Mimi. Her voice was in 
good estate, for the most part, 
though a few high notes bore a sense 
f strain. Rudolph Petrak sang Ro- 
dolfo musically, but brought to the 
role little distinction of appearance 
or acting. Dorothy MacNeill was a 
melodious Musetta, giving the part 


(Continued on page 19) 





Octavian (Frances Bible) begins to lose control of his temper as Baron Ochs 
(Lorenzo Alvary) clutches at the shoulder of Sophie (Virginia Haskins) in the 
second act of the New York City Opera Company production of Der Rosenkavalier 
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But so much insubstantial music 
made a cloying diet, especially since 
Mr. Wild had indulged in exaggera- 
tions of doubtful taste in the Chopin 
group that contained the only works 
of real depth in the program. The 
G minor Ballade emerged as a black- 
and-white piece of two moods—very 
sad and very glad— arbitrarily juxta- 
posed. The Nocturne in F sharp, Op. 
15, No. 2, was a model of sensuous 
sound; but a flowing musical line was 
conspicuously absent from the B flat 
minor Scherzo. 





Bernhard Weiser, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 12 


Bernhard Weiser’s choice of works 
exhibited a pleasant non-conformity 
with standard recital fare, and his 
approach was solid and efficient. But 
there was a lack of temperament 
about his playing, and a lack of in- 
sight into the styles of the composers 
whose works he. chose. 

Arthur Berger’s Partita received a 
sympathetic first New York perform- 
ance, and provided an attractive con- 
trast to the more somber texture of 
Lukas Foss’s Passacaglia. The pian- 
ist also offered a first performance by 
another American comoser—F. James 
Brown’s Essay. Mr. Weiser failed to 
reveal the dramatic feeling necessary 
to preserve the spirit of Rachman- 
inoff’s Second Sonata, and often 
seemed to lose sight of the form of 
the piece. His Chopin group was 
presented with polish and clarity of 
tone, but with sentimental rhythmic 
distortions in the slower sections. 
The program ended with deft per- 
formances of two Debussy etudes 
and Prokofieff’s Toccata, Op. 11. 

J.W.L. 
Eunice Podis, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 13 


Few young pianists have a capacity 
to project large works equal to that 
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John C. Murray 


Miss Podis displayed in her third 
New York recital. The Cleveland 
pianist accepted the challenge of 
music of the dimensions of Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in E flat major, Op. 31, 
No. 3, and the first book of Brahms’ 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini 
with the confidence of a veteran, and 
showed she had every right to do so. 
To be sure, her performances of 
these works were not the last word 
in physical power or scintillant tech- 
nique; but Miss Podis played them 
with such conviction, personal and 
musical, that these qualities were not 
missed. As a matter of fact, the 
slender young woman was able to 
achieve a surprising amount of deci- 
bels, and her approach to the works 
was so sincerely musical that techni- 
cal display would have seemed alien 
even to the Brahms variations, which 
she played even more winningly than 
the Beethoven sonata. For once the 
variations became differentiated musi- 
cal moods rather than a _ sequence 
of examples illustrating a pianist’s 
mastery of various technical prob- 
lems. 

A musician of remarkable insight, 
Miss Podis always struck straight 
through to the heart of a piece, but, 
it must be confessed, she seemed to 
have little concern for finer details. 
Pieces by Debussy and _ Chopin, 
though intelligently performed, needed 
subtler colors and greater elegance 
of phrasing to make the unfolding of 
the musical line altogether absorbing. 
With two Preludes and Fugues from 
the first book of Bach’s Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier she fared more success- 
fully, perhaps because she found their 
architectural problems stimulating. 


Eunice Podis 


John Creighton Murray, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 14 


Mr. Murray offered an ambitious 
program that included Mozart’s 
Sonata in B flat major, K. 387; Bach’s 
Partita in E- major; Chausson’s 
Poéme; the first American perform- 
ance of Vladimir Dukelsky’s Sonata 
in D major (1948-49); and Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in E minor. The vio- 
linist approached these works with 
respect and affection. There was grace- 
ful delicacy in the Mozart sonata and 
passionate abandon in the Chausson 
Poéme ; and the Bach Partita had real 
majesty of tone. But Mr. Murray’s 
playing suffered from technical short- 
comings, particularly faulty intonation 
and unclear articulation of rapid pas- 
sages. 

Mr. Dukelsky’s pleasant sonata 
sometimes suggests the Broadway 
style of his alias, Vernon Duke, both 
in its neo-Romantic harmonies and 
its well defined rhythms. It is some- 
thing of a tour de force in that it 
convincingly interlocks snatches of 
dance patterns from tango to jazz, 
achieving contrast without giving a 
fragmentary effect. In this work, the 
composer himself was Mr. Murray’s 
excellent collaborator at the piano. 
Elsewhere the violinist had the expert 
support of Albert Hirsh, who played 
the accompaniments without score. 


A.B. 


Appleton and Field, Duo-Pianists 
Town Hall, Oct, 14 


This was the first of three recitals 
Vera Appleton and Michael Field 
conceived as a survey of original 
four-hand keyboard music through 
four centuries. The opening program 
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Lillian Kallir 


contained a piece for two virginals by 





Artur Rubinstein 


from the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book; a Sonata for two 
clavecins by Bernardo Pasquini; 
Johann Christian Bach’s Sonata in G 
major, for two pianos; Mozart’s 
Theme and Variations in G major, K. 
501, for piano duet; Beethoven's 
Variations on a_ theme by Count 
Waldstein, for piano duet; Mozart’s 
Sonata in D major, K. 448, for two 
pianos; and Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
Concerto in C minor, for two cem- 
balos, played with the Frank Brieff 
Chamber Orchestra, under Mr. Brieff. 

Miss Appleton and Mr. Field were 
happiest in their performances of the 
first three works on the program. In 
these, their excellent co-ordination of 
phrasing and dynamics was matched 
by a sense of style. They kept their 
touch light, used very little pedal, and 
gave the music its proper spacious- 
ness of tempo. In the Mozart works, 
they unfortunately fell into a vir- 
tuoso mood, They rushed all of the 
rapid movements, achieving a_ glib 
sonority, but missing the rhythmic 
subtleties and much of the charm and 
expressiveness of the music. The un- 
evenness of their performance of the 
Bach concerto may perhaps be at- 
tributed to a lack of rehearsal, for in 
the other works of the program the 
two pianists were secure in almost 
every technical detail. 


Giles Farnaby, 


x 2. 


Lilian Kallir, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Oct. 15, 3:00 


Miss Kallir at once established her- 
self as an unusually sensitive pianist 
and gifted musician, although she is 
only seventeen years old. Born in 
Prague, of Austrian parents, she be- 
gan her studies as a child with Her- 
man de Grab. The outbreak of the 
war drove both pupil and sage of to 
the United States, where Miss Kallir 
resumed her study. Mr. De Grab died 
recently; if he had lived to be present 
at his pupil’s debut, he would have 
had every reason to be proud. 

The _ included a_ novelty, 
Hugo Kauder’s Sonata No. 4 (1948), 
dedicated to Miss Kallir and heard 
for the first time. Béla Barték’s Sona- 
tine was the only other modern work. 
The rest of the program consisted of 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in E minor; 
Mozart’s Sonata in D major, K. 311; 
Brahms’ Seven Fantasies, Op. 116; 
Schumann’s Variations on the name, 
Abegg, Op. 1; and Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B flat minor. 

Miss Kallir’s playing of the Bach 
and Mozart music was “notable for its 
unhurried grace and introspective qual- 
ity. She was obviously in quest of 
musical beauty, and not of a speed 
record. Her range of touch included 
mezzo-forte and mezzo-piano, and 
she knew the difference between 
staccato-legato and pure legato. Yet 
one was never conscious of technical 
factors, per se, in her performances, 
because she had subordinated them to 
their proper place. 

She played the Kauder Sonata 
imaginatively, but she could not make 
its feeble musical material sound bet- 
ter than it was. The work is neo-clas- 
sic in style, with reminiscences of 
Hindemith, but without his conciseness 
and pregnant ideas. Miss Kallir cap- 
tured the romantic bravura of Schu- 
mann’s Abegg Variations perfectly; 
this alone would have given distinction 
to her recital; and her Brahms play- 
ing was amazingly perceptive for so 


young an artist. In an era which over- 
prizes steely, stream-lined technique at 
the expense of taste and musical in- 
telligence, a musician like Miss Kallir 
deserves the warmest of ee 


William Schatzkamer, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 16, 3:00 


At his present stage of artistic de- 
velopment, Mr. Schatzkamer seems 
to need colorful music of transparent 
sentiment to bring out the full 
measure of his very considerable at- 
tributes as a pianist. Given works 
like Jelobinsky’s Scenes of Childhood 
or Shebalin’s Sonatina, Op. 12, No 
the pianist communicated a concep- 
tion that is not only a persuasive ex- 
ample of fluent technique and agree- 
able tone, but a beautifully detailet, 
flowing musical whole. 

He can also obtain outstanding re- 
sults with virtuoso pieces like a 
Kabalevsky prelude or a Liszt Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, in which he can 
relegate the histrionic element to that 
part of the piece in which it is 
virtually unavoidable, and, incident- 
ally, make it impressive musically as 
well as technically. 

3ut Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat 
major, Op. 110, was not within Mr 
Schatzkamer’s imaginative scope. he 
profundity of its utterance has eluded 
many an older pianist, and it is to the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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its full vocal weight, and acting with 
sprightliness. 

Mr. Natzka sang the Coat Song 
with sonority and dignity. The other 
Bohemians were Norman Young and 
Arthur Newman, both of whom ad- 
ded conviction to the story. Richard 


Wentworth was the Benoit; Edwin 
Dunning, the Alcindoro; and Luigi 
Vellucci, the Parpignol. Under 
Thomas P. Martin’s baton, the per- 
formance moved in_ conventional 
fashion. Q.E. 


Don Giovanni, Oct, 13 


The only novel feature of the first 
presentation this season of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni was the Leporello of 
George Jongeyans, who sang the part 
with very little dramatic preparation, 
it was said, because of the illness of 
the stage director, Theodore Kom- 
isarjevsky. All of his colleagues were 
obviously helpful, and the personable 
bass-baritone increased in sureness as 
the evening went on. Despite the ad- 
verse circumstances, it was apparent 
that he possessed many qualifications 
as an actor. His voice, although pure 
in quality and generally clear, seemed 


small, and was too often produced 
without adequate support. 
The best singing of the evening 


was that of Ellen Faull, who has 
gained immeasurably in command of 
style and in vocal expertness since she 
first undertook the part of Donna 
Anna almost exactly two years ago. 
Her voice is often beautiful, always 
controlled. She sang Or sai chi 
lonore with telling dramatic effect. 
Marguerite Piazza, the Donna EI- 
vira, looked radiant and sang charm- 
ingly, if not with the full measure of 
subtlety, at the one extreme, or 
power, at the other, the role demands. 
Virginia Haskins was a delightful 
Zerlina to see, and the lilt and sweet- 
ness of her voice were appealing. 
James Pease has gained notably in 
his conception of the role of Don 
Giovanni, although he does not pro- 
ject quite enough of the cruel refine- 
ment and bold incisiveness of the 
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character. He sang with expressive- 
ness and vigor, and his voice had its 
customary lustre. Rudolph Petrak 
sang capably as Don Ottavio; Edwin 
Dunning made the most of Masetto’s 
part, and Gean Greenwell was a satis- 
factory Commendatore. Laszlo Hal- 
asz conducted with admirable balance, 
if not always with elegance. Q. 


Der Rosenkavalier, Oct. 14 


Maria Reining, still afflicted with 
the virus infection that had sent her 
temperature to 102° in the first Rosen- 
kavalier performance, was forced to 
withdraw from the second one only a 
few hours before curtain time, when 
it became apparent that she could 
not possibly sing. Fortunately, Irene 
Jessner, who has sung the Marschal- 
lin many times at the Metropolitan, 
consented to appear without rehearsal. 
The smoothness of the performance 
was token not only of Miss _ Jess- 
ner’s complete command of the part, 
bui also of the self-assurance of the 
less experienced members oi the cast. 

Miss Jessner’s characterization of 
the Princess was so consistent and 
complete, and so rich in apposite vet 
effortless detail, that it was a pleasure 
to see it in the intimate relationship 
the City Center affords. Her inter- 
pretation of the music was penetrat- 
ingly intelligent, and if there were a 
few frayed edges on some of the 
phrases, she nevertheless sang with 
expert inflection and __ satisfying 
breadth. Frances Bible’s Octavian, a 
little tentative still in the first two 
acts, was marvellously adroit in the 
comic scene of the third act, and her 
lovely singing in the trio and duet 
was a suitable match for the enchant- 
ing Sophie of Virginia Haskins 
Lorenzo Alvarv was again an admir- 
able Baron Ochs. The other parts 
were likewise unchanged from the 
earlier representations. Joseph Ros- 
enstock’s conducting, though utterly 
capable, was a shade on the fast side 
and more than a shade lacking in 
sentiment. 

H. A. Condell’s settings 
to be the subject of active lobby dis- 
cussion. To my taste, the first act, 
with its antechamber in which the 
orphans, the hairdresser, the tenor, 
and all the rest wait for the Princess’ 
levee, is a delightful conception. The 
second-act setting, with its raised gal- 
lery and flight of steps leading down 
into the reception hall, is more prob- 
lematic. The approach of the Rose- 

Bearer is made wonderfully vivid, as 
Mistress Marianne looks out of the 
great windows toward the street be- 
vond; and the panorama of neighbor- 
ing buildings painted on the cvclorama 
adds greatly to the illusion. But it is 
most unfortunate to require Octavian 





continued 


to descend a flight of difficult steps, 
with frighteningly high risers, as he 
presents the silver rose to Sophie. 


And the effect of Octavian’s entrance 
is spoiled in this arrangement, for 
we see him before he reaches the 
head of the stairs. Strauss’ glorious, 
fortissimo F sharp major chord is 
a signal that the doors must be flung 
open, revealing the Rose-Bearer for 
the first time at this instant. The third 
act setting is a severe letdown. Per- 
haps they ran out of money. C.S. 


The Old Maid and the Thief 
and The Medium, Oct, 15 

The first Menotti double bill of the 
season came off well—especially The 


Medium, which had _ regained the 
tightness and power of the original 
Broadway production. Marie Powers 


sang and acted the title role with her 
customary force. Dorothy MacNeil, 
as Monica, brought to her role not 
only a touching warmth, but superior 
singing. Leo Coleman was again a 
pathetic figure as Toby, the mute. 
Edwin Dunning and Leona Scheune- 
mann, as Mr. and Mrs. Gobineau, and 
Frances Bible, as Mrs. Nolan, made 
valuable contributions to the en- 
semble. Joseph Rosenstock conducted. 
The Old Maid and the Thief was 
amusing, as always, and stayed within 
the bounds of good taste. The mem- 








Joan Hammond 


Eva Likova 
bers of the cast were Miss Powers, 
Virginia MacWatters, Norman 
Young, and Ellen Faull. wn. P 
Martin conducted. , ac oe 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, Oct, 16, 2:30 


In the seasor’s first presentation of 
the traditional double-bill—Cavalleria 


Rusticana and Pagliacci—Margarita 
Zambrana made her second New 
York City Opera Company appear- 


ance as Santuzza, the role in which 
she made so triumphant a debut last 
spring. Although her performancs 
was again magnificent in all regards 
the voung Cuban soprano’s musical 
and dramatic potentialities are so 
great that what this Sunday audience 
heard and saw may well be only a 
foretaste of even more impressive 
things to come. Her stage presence 
was remarkable, and the honesty and 
vitality with which she lived her part 
was supported at every point by her 
singing. She used her fine voice. 
which is capable of a wide range of 
expressive coloration, with an un- 
failing—and truly exceptional—feel- 
ing for dramatic line and inflection 
The audience responded with a pro- 
longed ovation. Giulio Gari was an 
unexceptional Turiddu; and the cast 
was completed by Andrew Gainey, 
Rosalind Nadell, and Mary Kreste 
Julius Rudel co 

In Pagliacci, Frederick Jagel made 
his first appearance of the season, and 
presented a Canio of solid competence. 


Ann Ayars was a fetching Nedda 
and Lawrence Winters a stage-wise 
Tonio. Norman Young, as Silvio 
and Nathaniel Sprinzena, as Beppe 
completed the cast. Joseph Rosen- 
stock conducted. }. Hi, ja 


Madama Butterfly, Oct. 16 


Joan Hammond, 
of the Covent 


Australian soprano 
Garden Royal Opera, 
made her American operatic debut in 
the New York City Opera Company 
season’s first Madama Butterfly. From 
the beginning to the end of her well 
thought-out performance Miss Ham- 


mond made excellent use of her 
soundly trained, lovely voice to pro 
ject the required sentiment. The 


shape of every phrase, the inflection 
of every word suggested that she was 
fully schooled in the Italian language 
and alive to both musical and literary 
emotional connotations; and her dic- 
tion and enunciation were also good, 
except when she swallowed an occa 
sional consonant in passages with high 
tessitura. Her erect figure did not 
lend itself too well to creating the 
illusion of a fifteen-year-old Japanese 
girl, but she kept coyness to a mini- 
mum, and reserved free expression of 
her not inconsiderable acting capaci 
ties for characterization of the ma- 
turing mother of the third act. All in 
all, her performance was intelligent, 
and fascinating to hear. 

The other members of the cast were 
familiar. Eugene Conley’s Pinkerton 
was vocally assured but dramatically 
stiff. Mary Kreste, as Suzuki, and 
John Tyers, as Sharpless, gave aurally 
and visually creditable performances. 
George Jongeyans contributed an ar- 
resting bit as the Bonze. Hubert 
Norville’s Goro was overdone in every 
department. Dorothy MacNeil, Ed- 
win Dunning, and Arthur Newman 
completed the cast. Thomas P. Mar- 
tin conducted. A. B. 
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young recitalist’s credit that he was 
at least capable of shaping its outlines 
tastefully. He had greater success 
with Mendelssohn’s Variations Série- 
uses, which had an animated bril- 
liance, if not real elegance or lyric- 
ism. 


A.B. 


Erno Valasek, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 16 


Erno Valasek, winner of the 1942 
Leventritt Award, displayed several 
excellent qualities in his first New 
York recital since 1947. There were 
seriousness and maturity in his play- 
ing; his self-assurance lent an indi- 
vidual and spontaneous character to 
his ees and his approach 
was always tasteful and unexagger- 
ated. The program, distinguished _by 
the inclusion of Stravinsky’s Duo 
Concertant, also offered Fritz Kreis- 
ler’s Study on a Chorale, for violin 
alone, based on a work by Stamitz ; 
Beethoven’s Sonata No. 2, in A 
major; Bach’s unaccompanied Partita 
No. 1, in B minor; and Vieuxtemps’ 
Concerto. 

It was after the intermission, in 
the Bach partita and the Vieuxtemps 
work, that Mr. Valasek was at his 
best, for his tempos were secure, his 
tone often rich, and his phrasing 
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logical. The emotional elements of 
the concerto were brought to the fore 
without overstatement, and the vio- 
linist again demonstrated, as he had 
done in the previous work, that he is the 
possessor of a sound technique. His 
performance of the Stravinsky duo, 
though sp. ed enough, was marred 
by a lack ot clarity and nuance, and 
a tendency toward portamentos out 
of keeping with the tart, vigorous 
spirit of the work. The dynamic 
weakness and thinness of his tone re- 
sulted in an improper balance between 
the solo instrument and the piano, 
despite the admirable efforts of Leon 
Pommers, the accompanist, to produce 
a unified effect. The remaining works 
were done competently, but with 
scarcely any penetration beyond their 
superficial niceties. Throughout the 
evening, Mr. Pommers’ work left 
little to be desired 
BV, Me. 


Frank Sheridan, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct, 17 


Frank Sheridan’s Chopin recital on 
the centennial date of the composer’s 
death was a sober and thoroughly dig- 
nified event. The commemorative pro- 
gram was, by and large, indistinguish- 
able from countless other Chopin 
events that come and go in the course 
of the years. It began with the G 
minor Ballade and ended with the B 
minor Scherzo. In between, the large 
audience heard a group of four 
Mazurkas, the B flat minor Sonata, 
the Twenty-fcur Preludes, and the E 
major Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 2. After- 
wards came a large dispensation of 
encores. 

The artist played with sound intelli- 
gence and un.mpeachable taste. His 
performances, however, were of un- 
even merit. The second half of the 
evening reached higher levels than 
the first. He delivered the ballade with 
sensitiveness and a tone of consid- 
erable beauty. Yet neither here, in the 
mazurkas, nor in the sonata did he 
disclose a large sweep of imaginative 
poetry; and his reading of the sonata 
lacked dramatic integration and sharp- 
ly projected mood. Furthermore, Mr. 
Sheridan’s technique was less clean, 
controlled and accurate than it can be. 

During the second part of the re- 
cital, however, the pianist gained a 
firmer poise, and his playing pene- 
trated farther below the surface. The 
greater number of the preludes had a 
degree of color, tonal variety and 
grasp of moods not manifested dur- 
ing the earlier stage of the concert. 
In this set, the artist achieved un- 
questionz bly the most unified and com- 
municative results of the occasion. At 
the same time, he did not allow him- 
self to be betrayed into exaggerations 
and arbitrary rubatos. The nocturne 
received a thoroughly affecting -. 
formance, and the scherzo a vivid and 
dramatic interpretation. 


H.F.P. 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 
Hunter College Hall, Oct, 17 


Mr. Horowitz gave this all-Chopin 
recital for the benefit of the Village 
Presbyterian Church and the Village 
Temple, which have shared the same 
building since Jan. 9, 1949, and are 
attempting to develop understanding 
in inter-faith relations. The Rev. 
Jesse Williams and the Rev. Julian 


F. Fleg, of the two congregations, 
thanked Mr. Horowitz in_ brief 
speeches for his interest and financial 
assistance in their work. The pro- 
gram comprised the four ballades, the 
Sonata in B flat minor, a nocturne, 
two mazurkas, an impromptu, and the 
Polonaise in A flat major. The re- 
cital earned about $10,000 for the 
churches 


oe a 


Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 
Metropolitan Opera House, Oct, 17 


Mr. Rubinstein gave this all-Chopin 
recital, on the hundredth anniversary 
of the composer’s death, for the bene- 
fit of the Chopin Fund, which will 
finance scholarships for young com- 
posers and pianists. Howard Hanson, 
chairman of the Chopin Centennial 
Committee, explained the objectives 
of the fund in a brief address. Mr. 
Rubinstein’s program included the 
Barcarolle, the Scherzo in B flat 
minor, the Ballade in G minor, the 
Andante spianato and Grande Polo- 
naise brilliante, the Berceuse, the 
Polonaise in A flat, and smaller works. 
The pianist opened the program with 
the three pieces by Chopin that were 
played at his funeral in the Church 
of the Madeleine in Paris, the pre- 
ludes in E minor and B minor, and 
the Funeral March, from the Sonata 
in B flat minor. 


Ae 


Szymon Goldberg, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct, 2 

Szymon Goldberg, who at his first 
New York appearance last season 
showed himself an artist of excep- 
tional distinction, added further cubits 
to his stature this time, when instead 
of a conventional recital he undertook 
what was modestly listed as “a pro 
gram of concerted music for violin 
solo and chamber orchestra.” The ex 
ploit takes on a rather heightened sig- 
nificance when it is explained that 
Mr. Goldberg, having assembled a 
string orchestra and a piano (the lat- 
ter at the last minute replacing an in- 
tended cembalo because the harpsi 
chordist had fallen ill), not only con 
ducted these instrumentalists but also 
performed the solo parts of Bach’s 
E major and A minor violin concertos, 
the Music of Mourning, which Paul 
Hindemith wrote after the death of 
King George V, and Haydn’s Violin 
Concerto in C. It is a pleasure to re- 
late that the audience, which was un- 
commonly large and filled with mu- 
sicians of prominence, gave every in 
dication that it realized the unusual 
nature of the occasion. 

To be sure, an artist might feel 
himself freer if the burden of leading 
an ensemble were not added to the 
considerable job of playing the solos 
in four successive works. But it 
should be remembered that these 
earlier works were originally per- 
formed wtihout a conductor, and it 
is a tribute to Mr. Goldberg’s musical 
ability that he was able to achieve 
both tasks. It was at all times in the 
best of taste, and was carried out on 
a high plane of musical seriousness. 

Once again his tone was smooth, 
pure and vital, his technique sound and 
his intonation secure. The two Bach 
masterpieces were performed as they 
should be, and with the kind of mu- 
sicianship that discourages any hint 
of shallow virtuosity. Mr. Goldberg 
is to be thanked for bringing forward 
Hindemith’s simple yet impressive and 
affecting page, which, even with its 
modal touches and its momentary bits 
of counterpoint, is far more emotional 
than cerebral. It was movingly played, 
with most sensitive regard for its 
beautiful texture. 

Haydn’s C major Violin Concerto, 
a relatively early work, does not stand 
on the composer’s highest plane of in- 
spiration, but performed as Mr. Gold- 
berg and his ensemble did it, the com- 
position turned out to be enamoring 
experience. The interpretation was 
beautifully rounded, and the violinist 
executed in tasteful fashion the ca- 
denza Carl Flesch wrote for the first 


movement. The applause at the close 
of the concerto induced Mr. Goldberg 
to repeat the Adagio. Throughout the 
evening he was punctilious about 
obliging his little orchestra to share 
acknowledgement of the enthusiasm, 
1.F.P 


OTHER RECITALS 


CLAIRE LENNON, soprano; Town Hall, 
Oct. 5. 

MARTIN Krevor, tenor; ESTHER Man- 
DEL, soprano; and PHyYLtiis LEverson, 
soprano; Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct 
15. 

NATHANIEL DICKERSON, tenor; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, Oct. 16. 
NATHAN SIRKIN, pianist; Town Tall, 
Oct. 16. 


Tchaikovsky Opera 
Is Restored in Russia 


Moscow, Tchaikovsky's opera 
Voyevoda, written in 1868, when the 
composer was 28, has been restored 
by P. Lamm, Soviet professor of 
musicology, who pieced together rough 
drafts of the score. The work, which 
had a successful premiere in 1869, 
was presented in its new version in 
the small opera theatre in Leningrad, 
on Sept. 28. The original score was 
destroyed by Tchaikovsky because he 
did not like the quality of the libri: tto 


Jascha Veissi Joins 
Columbia Artists List 


Jascha Veissi, violist and head of 


the chamber-music department of the 
Music Academy of the West, has 
joined the ster of the Mertens, 
Parmelee & Brown division of ‘‘o- 
lumbia Artists Management. ir. 
Veissi has appeared as_ soloist th 
orchestras in Boston, Cleveland, nd 


San Francisco, and has made a niim- 
ber of concert tours. 
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AMERICA 


Recital Season 
Begins in Boston 


30sTON.—Apart from the opening 
of the Boston Symphony season, there 
has been only desultory concert 
activity here. Nelson Eddy returned 
to Symphony Hall on Oct. 12, and 
presented a program that ranged from 
a sea chantey, Shenandoah, through 
Lieder and Arias. 

A folk-music concert by Burl Ives 
launched the season, on Oct. 1 
Among his offerings were Little Mo- 
hee, The Boll-Weevil, I Know Where 
['m Going, Turtle Dove, Darlin’s 
Cory, and Mr. Froggie. Muriel 
Rahn, soprano, made her Boston re 
cital debut at Jordan Hall on Oct 
9. Such works as Ritorna vincitor, 
from Verdi's Aida; Franz’s Im 
Herbst; and Hué’s J’ai Pleure en 
Reve were sung with sweep and in 
tensity. ee 
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ARTISTS MEET IN THE NORTHWEST 


Officers of the Hillsboro, Ore., 


Community Concert 


Association entertain 


Mary Van Kirk, soprano, after she gave a recital in the series, and Jesds 
Maria Sanroma, pianist, who was touring Oregon at the time—Mrs. Jack Person, 
Mr. Sanroma, Mrs. Arnold Jensen, Mrs. W. V. Gardner, Miss Van Kirk, Mar- 
garet Blackburn (Community Concerts representative), and Mrs. W. H. Wilbur 


Pelosi Memorial 
Programs Given 


In Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA — The — Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company opened the 
musical season on Sept. 27, with a 
memorial concert, in the Academy ot 
Music, to Francesco Pelosi, founder 
of the organization. The preceding 
day, a bronze plaque of Mr. Pelosi 


was unveiled in the inner foyer of 
the Academy of Music Excerpts 
from five operas were presented. 


Herva Nelli and Eleanor Knapp ap 
peared in Act III of Bellini’s Norma; 
and June Kelly and Cesare Bardelli 
appeared in Act II], Scene I, from 
Verdi's Un Ballo In Maschera. In 
Act III of Boito’s Mefistofele, Miss 
Nelli was Margherita; Norman 


Kelley, Faust; and Nino Ruisi, 
Mefistofele. In the Nile scene from 
Verdi’s Aida, Miss Nelli, lrank 


(juarrera, and Mr. Kelley (substitut 
ing for Kurt Baum, who was indis 
posed) were the principals. The bill 
closed with the last act of Bizet’s 
Carmen, with Bruna Castagna in the 
title role. Giuseppe Bamboshek con 
ducted. The program was repeated 
on Oct. 10, as the first of ten in the 
Monday Evening series. 

Guy Marriner, __ pianist-lecturer, 
launched his thirteenth season of lec 
ture-recitals at the Franklin Institute 
with an all-Chopin recital on Oct. 9 

The Philadelphia All Star Concert 
Series, under the management of 
Emma Feldman, began its sixteenth 
season with the New England Opera 
Company's production of Rossini’s 
The Turk in Italy, presented on Oct 
20, under the direction of Boris 
Goldovsky. Other programs during 
the season will be given by the Sad 
ler’s Wells Ballet, on Nov. 10; the 
Robert Shaw Chorale, on Dec. 8; 
Isaac Stern, violinist, on Jan. 12; 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, on Feb. 23; 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym 
phony, conducted by Leonard Bern 
stein, on Feb. 28; Bidu Sayao, so 
prano, on March 9; and Artur Rubin 
stein, pianist, on March 16 

Jane L. Drepertcus 


Aaron Named Assistant 


With Buffalo Philharmonic 


Burrato. — Henry Aaron has been 
named assistant conductor of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, according to an 
announcement by Frank N. Farrar, 
president of the orchestra society. 
Mr. Aaron will assist William Stein- 
berg, the orchestra’s regular con- 
ductor. 







National Gallery 
Programs Laurtch 
Washington Season 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Concerts at 
the National Gallery have begun the 


1949-50 Washington musical season 
On Sept. 11, Soonkin Wong, pianist, 
a graduate of the London’ Royal 


\cademy of Music, gave the first re 
cital of the year, including works by 
Mozart, Bax, Balakireff, and Brahms 
in her program. Miss Wong’s tech 
nique was best suited to such works 
as Balakireff’s Islamey and Brahms’ 
Paganini Variations, and her per- 
formance of Bax’s What the Min 
strel Told Us was completely capti 
vating 

The National Gallery 
tinued with another piano recital 
on Sept. 18, given by Thomas Brock 
man. His playing demonstrated great 
technical facility, and was distin 
guished by stylistic perception. He 
played pieces by Rameau; Mozart's 
Sonata in D major, K, 310; and 
Hindemith’s Third Sonata 

The first orchestral program at the 
National Gallery, on Sept. 25, was 
conducted by Richard Bales The 
concert opened with a performance 
of C. P. E. Bach’s Andante Lento 
(played in memory of Hans Kindler, 
and received in silence), and con 
tinued with a list of works that in 
cluded Benjamin Britten’s delightful 
Matinées Musicals and Charles Sot- 
rentino’s bit of musical whimsey, La 
Pirouette 

The officers of the Washington 
Choral Society have announced that 
Paul Callaway has been named suc 
cessor to Louis Potter, founder of 
the chorus and its director for 
eighteen years. Mr. Callaway is al 
ready director of the Cathedral Chor 
al Society, and while the two groups 
will continue as separate organiza 
tions, they will combine for public 
appearances. 


series con 


CHARLOTTE VILLANYI 


De Verner Named Manager 
Of Daytona Beach Auditorium 


DAyToNA Beacu, Fra.—The new 
Peabody Auditorium was officially 
opened on Oct. 6, with a special dedi 
catory program, in which the United 
States Navy Band participated. 
Henry DeVerner has been named 
manager of the auditorium, which 
will be the scene of every concert 
presented in Daytona Beach during 
the coming season 
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The Revolution Of The Discs: 
LP Fidelity And Convenience 


By Roianp GELATT 


LAW of physics asserts that the 
faster an object revolves the 
greater will be the friction gen- 

erated. Jt is a pleasure to give the 
lie to this dogma of science, which 
today holds the world in its awesome 
grasp. A year and a half ago, 
Columbia Records slowed down the 
speed of disc recordings from 78 to 
334 revolutions per minute, and since 
that time the sparks have been flying 
with ever increasing heat. 

We are in the midst of the War of 
the Discs. It would demonstrate a 
dismaying lack of faith in the power 
of advertising and publicity to re- 
capitulate each detail of that struggle. 
Everyone, it must be presumed, is 
aware that records now revolve at 
three speeds. As this is written, the 
warfare engendered by these multiple 
speeds has become fairly stabilized. 
All possible alliances have been 
formed; each side has displayed its 
secret weapons; the daring maneuvers 
have now been executed. From here 
on it will be a war of attrition. This, 
as any student of military history 
will confirm, is the best possible junc- 
ture at which to assess the merits of 
the contestants and to try to de- 
termine which has the best chance 
of survival. 

First of all, a brief chronology. In 
June, 1948, Columbia announced the 
Long Playing (LP) record. By en- 
graving sound in very narrow “micro- 
grooves” and by slowing down the 
speed to 33% revolutions per minute 
it was possible to accommodate up to 
25 minutes of continuous music on 
one side of a_ twelve-inch record. 
While record critics hailed LP as the 
industry’s most important develop- 
ment since the advent of electrical 
recording, Columbia’s great competi- 
tor, RCA Victor, maintained a frigid 
silence. For several months, 


peace 
(and prosperity for the vendors of 
LP discs) reigned. Then, in Janu- 


ary of this year, RCA announced its 
own new 


product, a small record, 


seven inches in diameter, which 
played at 45 rpm. Like the Columbia 
LP, it was a slow-speed, microgroove 
disc; unlike LP, each side played no 
longer than the conventional twelve- 
inch, 78 rpm record. As compensa- 
tion, however, RCA designed for use 
with these discs a special changer 
that operated more rapidly than any 
previously manufactured. 


AR having been declared, each 

side initiated a search for allies. 
Almost immediately Mercury threw 
in its lot with the 3314 rpm system, 
Capitol with the 45 rpm. Here was 
a valuable ally for RCA Victor, 
since Capitol awas one of the record 
industry’s Big Four. Other record 
companies hesitated to declare al- 
legiance; they would wait to see 
which way public opinion turned. 
That opinion, as registered in com- 
parative sales, very soon revealed it- 
self as favoring the Columbia 33% 
rpm LP record. This was enough 
for such small independent companies 
as Cetra, Vox, and Concert Hall; by 
June they were all issuing recordings 
on 33% rpm discs. But Columbia 
soon “eo even more powerful 
support. Capitol, which had originally 
announced its intention of changing 
to 45 rpm, now decided to issue LP 
records as well; London, the Ameri- 
can distributor of English Decca ffrr 
recordings, instructed its factory in 
Britain to commence manufacture of 
LP discs; and, as summer drew to a 
close, the American Decca company, 
the remaining member of the Big 
Four, boarded the 33% rpm_band- 
wagon. Eighteen months after Colum- 
bia had introduced its new product, 
every record company in the country 
(with one exception, of course) was 
issuing LP discs. RCA Victor, on the 
other hand, could boast but a single 
allv, and that a faltering one. 

What are the factors which have 
cemented the LP entente cordiale? 
Foremost, it would seem, is the fea- 
ture described in the name. For 25 
years, record listeners had suffered 
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the bane of those “breaks” that, com- 
ing inexorably every four minutes, 
divided the masterpieces of music into 
artificial segments. Although the 
bother of jumping up at the end of 
each side to turn the record had been 


ended by the automatic record 
changer, jarring interruptions in 
musical continuity remained. With 


the advent of LP it became possible 
for the first time to hear a recording 
of Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony ex- 
actly as the composer intended—in 
twenty-three minutes of  uninter- 
rupted sound. True, many sym- 
phonic works last longer than one 
side of an LP record, but with few 
exceptions the discs have been so de- 
vised that the end of a side coin- 
cides with the end of a movement. 
The break, therefore, is usually a 
natural one. 

Economic considerations have also 
played a persuasive role in the popu- 
larization of LP. By and large, LP 
discs represent an impressive saving 
over their 7&8 rpm_ counterparts. 
3eethoven’s Eroica Symphony costs 
$8.75 on regular discs (album in- 
cluded) ; on a single LP disc it costs 
$4.85. Even this comparison is not 
entirely just, for the LP disc is on 
Vinylite, while the 78 rpm set is on 
Shellac. Were the latter to be issued 
on Vinylite, it would sell for $13.25. 
At this rate of saving the listener 
can soon pay the cost ($9.95) of the 
Columbia LP attachment—an excel- 
lent, rugged instrument, with a better 
pickup than most record collectors 
have ever possessed. If you add to 
these factors the ease of storage and 
lessening of record wear, you have 
the basic causes responsible for the 
fact that more than a million LP 
turntables are in use today. 


OR connoisseurs, however, there 

is an additional advantage, more 
significant," perhaps, than all the 
others combined. At their best, LPs 
reproduce sound more faithfully than 
their 78 rpm equivalents. A smooth, 
sharply defined bass, and a vibrant, 
brilliant treble characterize the better 
LP recordings, and place them in a 
class superior to all but the very 
finest 78 rpm discs. In large measure 
this superiority derives from the 
special characteristics of the LP 
groove and the lightness of the pick- 
up. But it owes something also to 
the original master recordings, which 
Columbia had made with LP in mind, 
and which had often been inade- 
quately exploited on 78 rpm discs. 
Listen, as an example, to the LP 
record of Stravinsky’s Fire Bird 
Suite (with the composer conduct- 
ing), and you will discover strength 
and richness of sound hardly hinted 
at in the 78 rpm version. 

This qualitative superiority of LP 
reproduction is not always manifest. 
Indeed, in many instances 78 rpm still 
takes precedence. I find this to be 
true especially in those LP discs that 
have been dubbed from very good 78 
rpm recordings. lKavel’s L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges does not possess in LP 
form quite the same wonderful crisp- 
ness as the original French version, 
and some of the initial London LP’s 
lack the presence and buoyancy that 
characterize 78 rpm firr recordings. 
In transferring a 78 rpm recording to 
LP it is necessary first to re- -record 
the original on magnetic tape, then to 
splice the recorded portions of tape 
(thus eliminating breaks), and finally 
to re-record the tape on a 334% rpm 
disc. In these operations some of the 
original quality is liable to be lost. 
But such loss is slight, and is more 
than atoned for by the convenience 
of having a work available without 
interruption. Moreover, in some LP 
dubbings there is a marked aural im- 
provement over the basic 78 rpm 
recording—as is the case, for in- 
stance, in the Decca Oklahoma! or 
in the Cetra-Soria Turandot. 

RCA Victor 45 rpm records en- 
counter a grave initial disadvantage 
in that they lack the long-playing fea- 
ture. No matter how silently and 





quickly (there is an average of eight 
seconds between the end of one side 
and the beginning of the next) the 
changer works, there are still breaks 
interrupting musical continuity. On 
other 
stiffer competition. Like LP, 
tor seven-inch record saves 
sumer money, although the difference 
between 45 rpm and standard records 
is usually not as great. 
Eroica, 
78 rpm Vinylite discs and $4.85 on 
LP, costs $6.20 on 45 rpm. 
matter of storage, on the other hand, 
45 rpm discs have a clear advantage, 
The sturdy 
seven-inch 

stand side by side with a row of 
books in an ordinary bookcase. [P's 
require higher shelves. 


poorly engineered. 
the thin discs warp too easily; that 
the 9JY record changer, which now 
sells for $ 
order ; that discs slip on the turn- 
table, causing imprecisions of pitch. 
These dissatisfactions have been re- 
ported from so many different sources 
that they must have some basis. | 
cannot confirm them, 
ences with 45 rpm records have heen 
absolutely 
have neither warped nor slipped, and 
the changer has 
mishap. 

As to the matter of fidelity in 45 
rpm discs, I find that they often o'fer 
a distinct, if slight, improvement over 
LP. Since Capitol issues the same 
basic recording on both speeds, i is 
possible to make a direct compari-on. 


playing 
Capitol 
recordings first at one speed and tlien 
at the other. 
tion, listeners have 
rpm version to be superior. 
frequencies, 
constricted and thin on LP, are 
erally 
passages 
clearly defined on 45 rpm than on | é 
In addition, the 45 rpm discs exhil 

less of the 
crackles to which Vinylite pressings 
are susceptible. But it is dangerous 
to generalize about these records, and 


LP, it would have been universally 
hailed as an improvement. 
after LP, it can be considered 


carry fidelity one step 
takes several 
coupling this 
moded short-playing record. 
that Mengelberg’s recording of Ein 
Heldenleben sounds a bit richer on 45 








beautifully lithographed in 
four colors with sayings that 
will endear you in the hearts 
of your musical friends 





offers LP 
the Vic- 
the con- 


counts, 45 rpm 


Beethoven's 
which would cost $13.25 on 


In the 


cartons in which these 
records are packed can 


ANY people have complained 
that the RCA Victor product i 
It is charged that 


$12.95, quickly gets out of 


for my experi- 
trouble free. My records 


operated witliout 


have run several blind-fold tests, 
some of the more recent 
repressings of Telefunken 
Almost without excep- 
judged the 45 
The high 
which sometimes sound 

gen- 
fuller on 45 rpm; and loud 
tend to be rounder, more 


intermittent surf me 


assessing the comparison just 


made one should bear in mind that the 
Ww artime 
not the equal of today’s best. 


Telefunken recordings are 


AD RCA Victor introduced its 
new record before the advent of 


Coming 


Although it may 
forward, it 

steps backward by 
advance with the out- 
Granted 


retrogression. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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RECORDS 


OPERATIC RECITAL BY EUGENE 
CONLEY—BIZET: Flower Song, 
from Carmen. GOUNOD: Salut! 
demeure, from Faust. FLOTOW: 
M'appari, from Martha. PUC- 
CINI: Che gelida manina, from 
La Bohéme; Recondita armonia, 
and E lucevan le stelle, from 
Tosca; and Non piangere Liu, 
from Turandot. VERDi: Questa © 
quella, and La donna é mobile, 
from Rigoletto. DONIZETTI: 
Spirito gentil, from La Favorita. 
Eugene Conley, tenor; New Sym- 
phony, Alberto Erede and Royal- 
ton Kisch conducting. (! sndon 
ffrr). 

Mr. Conc, throughout these 
selections, recorded during an extens- 
ive European tour last season, with 
unswerving accuracy, and produces 
magnificently free and secure high Cs 
jn the arias from Faust, La Bohéme, 
and La Favorita. He is most at home 
stylistically in the Puccini arias, 
which he delivers with attractive 
bre ath of phrasing, and in Questa o 
quella, which he sings with great 
viv: city. His interpretations of the 
French arias are less fluent although 
they too are made notable by the ease 
with} which he produces his upper 
yoire. The recording is excellent. 


1., Jr. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: Trial 
by Jury; The Pirates of Penzance. 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Company; 
New Promenade Orchestra, Isa- 
dore Godfrey conducting. (Lon- 
don ffrr). 


These two Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, often presented as a double 
bill, are now available in long-playing 
format for the first time, in separate 
recordings. They capture satisfyingly 
the traditional pacing and style of de- 
livery established by the D’Oyly Carte 
company in the 1870s and zealously 
maintained over since. Some of the 
singers, however, sound almost as 
though they might have been members 
of the original company, for whatever 
the merits of the present company are, 
youthfulness is not one of them. But 
the preservation of Martyn Green’s 
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exemplary impersonation of Major- 
General Stanley in The Pirates of 
Penzance is in itself a sufficient war- 
rant for the recording of that opera. 
ce 


OPERETTA PROGRAM: Airs from 
Stolz's Der Favorit; Dostal's Clivie, 
and Die Flucht ins Gliick; Grothe's 
Die Schwedische Nachtigall; Le- 
har's Paganini, and Der Zare- 
witsch. Hilde Gueden, soprano; 
New Promenade Orchestra, Hans 
May conducting. (London ffrr). 

Miss Gueden is an_ enchanting 
operetta singer, with a gleaming light 
voice and an expert sentimental style 
that should make her a delightful 
Sophie in Der Rosenkavalier, and also 
a touch of languorous yearning that 
suggests the manner of Marlene 
Dietrich in the 1920s. The songs she 
selects are unhackneyed, yet charm- 
ing. Few operetta records so win- 
ning can be found in the entire inter- 
national catalogue. c. 


JOHANN STRAUSS: Strauss 
Overtures—Die Fledermaus, and 
The Gypsy Baron. Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor. (Columbia) 

The annual Viennese concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra arouses 
among its patrons a degree of enthu- 
siasm seldom surpassed during the 
rest of the year. It is easy to see, 
from these records, why the Phila- 
delphia public responds to the tonal 
loveliness and infectious rhythm with 
which Mr. Ormandy and the orches- 
tra invest this familiar music. The 


recording is first-class. 3. 
LEHAR: Selections from The 
Merry Widow. Rise Stevens, 
mezzo-soprano; Dennis Morgan, 


tenor; orchestra and chorus con- 


ducted by Max Rudolf. (Col- 


umbia). 
Inciudes In Marsovia, Maxim's, 
Ladies’ Choice, Vilia, The Cavalier, 


Women, My Marriage Will Be One 
Arranged, and the Waltz. ic Be: 


SISTINE CHOIR: NANINO: Ha- 
ecdies; GRUBER: Silent Night; 
LASSO: Velociter exaudi me, and 
Justorum animae; PALESTRINA: 
Tu es Petrus; ASOLA: Christus; 
VIADANA: Exaltate justi; Adeste 
fideles (traditional). Msgr. Lo- 
renzo Perosi, director. (Sunset 


Records) 


The Sistine Choir sings, as might be 
expected, with clarity and authenticity 
of style. With the.exception of the 
two Christmas songs, most of the 
items in this collection are unobtain- 
able elsewhere. Surfaces are poor. 

y. VW. t&. 
A BACH PROGRAM: Passacag- 
lia and Fugue, C minor; Jesu, 
Joy of Man's Desiring; Toccata 


and Fugue, D minor; Sleepers 
Awake. Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 
(Columbia). 


No transcriber is named for these 
characteristically lush Bach arrange- 
ments; shall we assume that they are 
Mr. Ormandy’s own? Take them or 
leave them. The orchestra plays mag- 
nificently. Res aos 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS: Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot; Were You There?; 
Deep River; Steal Away; Go 
Down Moses; Nobody Knows de 
Trouble I've Seen. Helen Trau- 
bel, soprano; Coenraad Bos, 
piano. (Colombia). 


Miss Traubel is in beautiful voice, 
and the six spirituals are perhaps the 
best known in the entire catalogue. 

ta. 3 


DON COSSACK CONCERT. Don 
conductor. (Columbia) 

In its familiar, virile style, the Don 
Cossack Chorus sings several folk 
song ge > geese and also Tchai- 
kovsky’s Holy God, and Blessed Art 
Thou, O Lord; Kedroff’s The Lord’s 
Prayer; and the Song of the Indian 
Guest, from Rimsky-Korsakofi’s Sad- 
ko. S 






RECORDER AND HARPSI- 
CHORD RECITAL. HANDEL: 
Sonata, A minor. DANIEL PUR- 
CELL: Divisions on a Ground 
Bass. COSYNS: The Goldfish. 
FARNABY: Woody Cock. MUN- 
DY: Robin. COUPERIN: Le Ros- 
signol en Amour. FARNABY: 
Tower Hill. ANONYMOUS ELIZ- 
ABETHAN COMPOSERS: Hearts- 
ease; The King's Morisco. Carl 
Dolmetsch, recorder; Joseph Sax- 
by, harpsichord. 


An authentic example of the res- 
toration of early music in its original 
instrumentation, as practiced by the 
Dolmetsch family ever since Arnold 
Dolmetsch instituted the present re- 
vival of interest in old instruments in 
England early in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Several lovely examples of the 
direct, unpretentious music of the six- 
tenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries are here set forth most 
capably, with a recording technique 
that captures with exceptional success 
the tonal qualities of the harpsichord 
and the various kinds of recorders- 
treble, sopranino, tenor, and descant. 

Go. 


HINDEMITH: Nobilissima  Vis- 
ione. Philadelphia Orchestra; Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor. (Col- 
umbia) 

This score, originally written for 
the ballet, St. Francis, which Leonide 
Massine choreographed for the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo in 1939, is one 
of Hindemith’s most inviting works, 
full of color and diversity, and closing 
with passacaglia of the utmost power 
and nobility. Mr. Ormandy has pene- 
trated a good distance beneath the 
surface of the music, and, with the 
aid of his superlative orchestra, pro- 
vides a performance that is worthy of 
respect and affection. The recording 
is highly satisfactory oe 


BACH: Suite No. |, in C, and 
Suite No. 4, in D, Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor. (RCA Victor) 


Purists will not be entirely pleased 


with these interpretations, which, 
though clean-cut, are marked by a 
rather Romantic approach. Further 


more, the recording has over: amplified 
the orchestral tone, so that excessive 
sonorities are achieved FE. V.G 


. 
Disc War— 
(Continued from page 22) 

rpm than on LP, for most listeners 
this gain is not enough to offset the 
unalterable fact that 45 rpm divides 
his performance into ten sections, 
while LP lets us hear it intact except 
for one break between sides. 

RCA Victor is an old hand in the 
record business. To its prestige it 
is adding several million dollars in 
order to publicize their new record 
Whether this promotion will be suf- 
ficient to establish 45 rpm as an alter 
nate system to LP remains to be seen 
This much can be said: LP is here 
to stay. It has found tremendous 
consumer acceptance, and —except for 
RCA Victor—every record company 
in the country is behind it 

Finally, what of the old 78 rpm 
records? In most of the comparisons 
drawn so far these discs have come 
off worst, and it is precisely because 
of this that, as the years go on, they 
will slip in importance while slow- 
speed records gain. But there is one 
point of comparison on which 78 rpm 
records do, and will for years to 
come, win hands down. 78 rpm is 
the repository of an incomparable 
repertoire. Though the LP catalogue 
grows by leaps and bounds, so that 
today it offers some of the greatest 
recordings made in America, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Germany, 
years must pass before it rivals the 
wealth that is to be found on 78 rpm. 
The 45 rpm library is even further 
behind. So keep that old turntable. 
It is still the only key with which to 
unlock a store of countless musical 
treasures. 
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SADLER'S WELLS BALLET 





(Continued from page 5) 


Variations (in which Jean Gilbert was 
the expert solo pianist) and Facade. 
Between the latter two ballets, Mr. 
Lambert introduced as an interlude, 
a piece of his called Aubade Heéro- 
ique, which was as vague in musical 
content as its title. Both he and Mr. 
Irving made the most of the ballet 
scores. 


Cinderella 


N his production of Cinderella, pre- 

sented by the Sadler’s Wells Bal- 

let at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Oct. 19 and 20, Frederick 
Ashton has cooly betrayed both the 
little scullery maid, who had every 
right to expect to be the star in her 
own story, and Serge Prokofieff, who 
composed the score for purposes quite 
different from those to which it here 
is put. As for Prince Charming, he 
is barely an also-ran; and if anyone 
less entrancing than Pamela May had 
danced the Fairy Godmother, we 
miz..t hardly have given her a sec- 
ond thought. 

Ashton’s Cinderella is only in- 
cidentally a fairy-tale ballet. First 
and foremost, it is a pantomimic 
horse-laugh focussed upon the two 
Ugly Sisters, travestied by Robert 
Helpmann and the choreographer him- 
self. When they are on the stage, 
everyone in their path is mowed 
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down, and all attempts at seriousness 
or fantasy is tossed out the window. 
They dress for the ball, take part in 
it, and, back at home, endeavor to 
squeeze their large feet into the tell- 
tale slippers—all with a gaudy brava- 
do that carries one back to the days 
of Rogers and Brennan a generation 
ago, before transvestite humor, or 
“camping,” as it is called by its prac- 
titioners, went out of theatrical fash- 
ion on this side of the water. It is 
all very funny, and no more to be 
disparaged because of the antiquity 
of its technique, I suppose, than the 
equally artificial stylizations of the 
classic ballet itself. 

But it was a little saddening to see 
Moira Shearer (and, no doubt, Mar- 
got Fonteyn, who danced in the Oct. 
19 performance, which I did not see) 
forced to spend her talents upon so 
equivocal a work of art. Cinderella, 
it happens, was Miss Shearer’s fin- 
est achievement to date. The role 
requires a minimum of purely abstract 
dancing, in which she does not excel, 
and calls for precisely the simple, nat- 
ural, affecting dance-miming in which 
she is without a superior. Her Cin- 
derella was altogether adorable, and 
I hated not being able to believe in 
it merely because those two boisterous 
boys kept breaking up the show. 

The other young ladies also per- 
formed their airy chores deliciously 
—especially Miss May, as the Fairy 
Godmother; Violetta Elvin, as the 
Fairy Summer; and Beryl Grey (the 
loveliest dancer in the company, per- 
haps, with the single exception of 
Miss Fonteyn), as the Fairy Winter. 
The men were pretty much of a ci- 
pher, particularly Michael Somes, as 
Prince Charming. Evidently there 
has not been time since the war to 
develop a strong male contingent. 

And so, all things considered, Cin- 
derella was a rather sorry experiment, 
though nobody could deny that Mr. 
Helpmann and Mr. Ashton carried off 
their travesty supremely well, or that 
the investiture by Jean-Denis Malcles 
was superb. The Prokofieff score 
rather suffered, in public opinion, 
from the context in which it was 
heard; I found it to be full of sur- 
prising beauties of modulation and 
polyphonic suggestion, and a lively 
extension of the healthy Tchaikovsky- 
Glazounoff tradition of writing for 
dancing. The eloquent phrases of the 
finale are certainly admirable music 
according to any definition, and a good 
many earlier passages would provide 
pleasurable substance for a concert 
suite. Even under the restrictions 
of state supervision, Prokofieff has 
written with freshness and taste, com- 
pletely spurning the gross vulgarities 
such contemporaries as  Shostako- 
vich, Khachaturian, and Kabalevsky 
have permitted themselves. 


Ceci SMITH 


Todd Bolender Presents 
Three Ballets at YMHA 


Three ballets by Todd Bolender 
were performed in Kaufman Audi- 
torium on Oct. 16, under the — 
of the Dance Center of the YM- 
YWHA—Seraglio, to Mozart’s Sonata 
in A major, K. 331; The Image in 
the Heart, with a score by John Col- 
man, who was the pianist for the en- 
tire program; and Commedia Balletica, 
to an arrangement of the Pergolesi- 
Stravinsky Pulcinella suite. The same 
program was given last season, with 
different dancers in some of the roles. 

3eatrice Tompkins, Yvonne Moun- 
sey, Barbara Walczak, Yvonne Pat- 
terson, and Lillian Lanese danced the 
solo variations in Seraglio, and the 
male roles were taken by Luis Schaw 
and Nicholas Magallanes. Only Miss 
Tompkins and Miss Lanese achieved 
any distinction in this work, which is 
essentially a vehicle for brilliant danc- 





ing. The cast of The Image in the 
Heart included Miss Tompkins, Una 


Kai, and Miss Walczak, as the 
Women; Dick Beard, Roy Tobias, 
and Mark Beaudet, as the Men; Mr. 
Bolender, as the Young Man; and 
Nana Gollner, as the Image. Miss 
Gollner, Miss Tompkins and Mr. 
3olender adroitly brought out the emo- 
tional overtones of this study of 
romantic obsession. The cast of Com- 
media Balletica included Dorothy 
Etheridge, Miss Tompkins, Miss 
Lanese, Zachary Solov and Mr. 
Bolender. R.S. 


Spanish Refugee Benefit 
Carnegie Hall, Oct, 5 


Ruth St. Denis was among those 
dancers participating in this festival, 
given to raise funds for supplying 
medical and related welfare aids to 
Spanish republican refugees in exile. 
\fter an introduction by Tohn Mar- 
tin, dance critic of the New York 
Times, Miss St. Denis presented 
White Jade, one of her best-known 
solos. The program continued with 
two solos by Hadassah—Gauri Nrtya, 
and Broadway Hindu; Janet Collins 
in a Negro Spiritual; Agnes de Mille 
and Peter Birch, in May Day; Nora 
Kaye and Zachary Solov, in the pes 
de deux from The Nutcracker; and 
Talley Beatty and his company, in 
Macumbeiras. 

The second portion of the program 
was given by John Kriza and Rith 
Ann Koesun, in the Bluebird pas de 
deux; José Limon, in Chaconne; 
Pauline Koner, in Deep Song; Nana 
Gollner and Mr. Solov, in a pas de 
deux from Don Quixote ; Jean Lew 
Destiné and Jeanne Ramon, in a 
group of Haitian songs and dances: 
and Paul Draper, in solo offerings 


Ad 


Ruth St, Denis and Ted Shawn 
Museum of Natural History, Oct, 13 


Ruth St. Denis, who had come from 
her California home to dance at the 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival in Sep- 
tember, stayed on the appear in the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
torys’ ethnic dance series, fetchingly 
titled Around the World in Dance and 
Song. On Oct. 13, at 3:30 and again 
at 8:30, she and Ted Shawn danced a 
program of solos, and of duets from 
their Denishawn reportoire. 

The forlklorist values of their pro- 
gram were of entirely secondary im- 
portance; what was most valuable was 
the opportunity to view the work of 
the two primal influences on modern 
American dance. Whatever might be 
said of the lack of ethnologic authen- 
ticity in Miss Ruth’s creations, she 
brings to such pieces as White Jade, 
The Cobra, and Nautch a_ personal 
warmth and communicativeness and a 
fullness of belief that make her per- 
formances eternally valid theatre. 
There is such a serene completeness 
about her dancing that it would be 
foolish, not to say unperceiving, to ask 
more. To one who grew up after 
the davs of Denishawn the effect 
might have been heightened by the 
newness of the experience; but it is 
difficult to believe that anyone could 
ever have seemed fresher and more 
vital within the framework of her art 
than Miss Ruth did on this occasion. 

The duets included The Tillers of 
the Soil, and Josephine and Hippolyte ; 
and Mr. Shawn’s most important 
offerings were Gnossienne a Whirl- 
ing Dervish. “<p 


Haydn Society Plans 
Complete New Edition 


The Haydn Society, which is 
undertaking the publication of the 
complete works of Joseph Haydn in 
full score, through subscription, will 
issue six volumes during 1950. The 
twelve extant masses will be pub- 
lished in three volumes, edited by Carf 
Maria Brand. Symphonies Nos. 82-92, 
edited by H. C. Robbins Landon, are 
being engraved by the society’s main 
European office, in Vienna. Jens 
Peter Larsen, director of musicology 
for the Haydn Society, will re edit 
Svmphonies Nos. 1-12 from new 
sources. 

Breitkopf and Hartel began a pro- 
jected set of the complete works of 
Haydn in 1907, but issued only 
twelve of the ninety volumes plan: ied 
The Haydn Society will continve the 
series where it stopped, but will re- 
edit the first three volumes of sym- 
phonies after new manuscripts. The 
society has engaged a staff of teclini- 
cians to photograph Haydn manu- 
scripts, many of them in obscure 
Austrian monasteries. Copies of thiese 
will be kept in the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Haydn Society 
will also issue phonograph records of 
hitherto unrecorded music by Ha: dn 
Seven symphonies performed by the 
Vienna Symphony, under Jonatiian 
Sternberg, young American conduc ‘or, 
were released in September. Complete 
recordings of the Nelson Mass, 
Mariazell Mass, and The Creation 
will be issued this fall. 


Columbia Artists Names 
Rhea Powers Recital Head 


Columbia Artists Management lias 
announced the appointment of Rhea 
Powers as head of its New York 
recital department, succeeding Eliza- 
beth Mathews, who has resigned be- 


cause of her impending marriage. 
Miriam Barker will assist Miss 
Powers. Before joining Columbia 


Artists Management six years ago, 
where she has been in charge of 
sales in the Eastern territory, Miss 
Powers was for nine years a partner 
in the independent concert manage- 
ment firm of Willmore and Powers. 


Buketoff Launches Season 
Of Fort Wayne Philharmonic 

Fort Wayne, Inv. — The Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic began its 1949- 
50 season with a concert in Quimby 
Auditorium, on Oct. 26, conducted by 
Igor Buketoff. Samuel Sorin, pianist; 
Edmund Kurtz, cellist; Ginette 
Neveu, violinist; and Joseph Battista, 
pianist, will appear as soloists with 
the orchestra during the season. Six 
regular subscription concerts have 
been scheduled, as well as three Pop 
concerts and two young people’s con- 
cer:s. 


Vronsky and Babin Fly 
To Europe and Israel 


On Oct. 28, Vitya Vronsky and \ ic- 
tor Babin flew to Holland for a two 
month concert tour of 25 engagements 
in western Europe and Israel. Follow- 
ing this tour, which will include or- 
chestral appearances in Holland, Eng 
land, Switzerland, and Israel, Vronsky 
and Babin will begin a five-month 
American tour on Jan. 1. 





LOUISE FERRAND 
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Recital Season In Chicago 


Begins With Full Schedule 


Chicago 


RCHESTRA HALL, which has 

had its full share of all-Chopin 

recitals in this centennial year of 
the composer’s death, housed the finest, 
appropriately enough, on Oct. 17, the 
precise anniversary of Chopin’s death. 
The British pianist Solomon made his 
Chicago debut, in an added recital in 
the Musical Arts Piano Series, with 
a program whose contents has become 
more than familiar in the preceding 
months. But he rendered the familiar 
pieces appealing in performances that 
were fresh though sometimes un- 
orthodox, expressive but not senti- 
mental, and technically immaculate. 
There was some originality in the 
pianist’s choice of tempos, although 
his deviations from the accepted pat- 
tern were rarely enough to mar his 
beautiful clarity of statement. The 
program included the B flat minor 
Sonata, F minor Fantasie, D flat Noc- 
turne, A flat Polonaise, four ballades, 
and three Etudes. 

The Chicago musical season opened 
in Orchestra Hall on Sept. 25, when 
Virginia Wallace, Kansas dramatic 
soprano who sang with the Chicago 
Opera Company a decade ago, pre- 
senied a competent and imaginatively 
planned recital. She controlled her 
breathing, phrasing, and tempo with 
a veteran’s skill, although there was 
sometimes insufficient variety of 
expression in her singing. Omega 
King, soprano, gave a recital, at 
Kimball Hall on Sept. 25, in which 
her singing of Negro spirituals was 
the most attractive feature. The 
Original Don Cossack Chorus, under 
Serge Jaroff, paid the first of its two 
annual visits to Orchestra Hall on 
Oct. 1, earlier than in many years, 
and sounded fresh and spirited. 

John Sweeney III, pianist, for the 
past several years associated with the 
Detroit Symphony, made a Kimball 
Hall appearance on Oct. 3. Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval was presented with 
occasional flashes of exhilarating 
tonal variety, but its pictorial sections 
were only sketchily treated. Works 
by Mendelssohn, Bach, Haydn, and 
Liszt completed his program. Mar- 
garet Davis, young Iowa _ violinist, 
presented a cleanly-executed, thought- 
ful performance of Samuel Barber’s 
nine-year-old Violin Concerto as the 
major offering in her Kimball Hall 
program on Oct. 4. Works by Vitali 
and Chausson did not fare as well, 
but Miss Davis gave evidence of 
serious temperament and a promising 
talent. Annabelle Shrago and Julien 
Leviton presented a dvo-piano recital 
on Oct. 5 in Kimball Hall. 

N Nov. 


8, Artur Rubinstein con- 


tributed an all-Chopin piano re- 
cital of exceptional merit to the cen- 
Orchestra 


tennial observance. His 


buy , 
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Hall program included the Andante 
spianato and Grande Polonaise bril- 
liante; B flat minor Sonata, F sharp 
major Nocturne, E minor Mazurka, 
G minor Ballade, G flat major Im 
promptu, and A flat major Polonaise. 

The Robert Shaw Chorale paid its 
second visit to Chicago on Oct. 9, at 
Orchestra Hall, giving a highly di- 
versified matinée in which the 31 ac- 
complished singers maneuvered ac- 
curately through the counterpoint of 
fifteen-and sixteenth-century song; 
put fervor as well as clarity into 
Bach’s Easter cantata, Christ Lay in 
the Bonds of Death; and piped mer- 
rily in Gail Kubik’s folk-song 
sketches, which closed the long con- 
cert (presented under the auspices of 


Roosevelt College school of music) 
on a friendly note. 
Alyne Dumas Lee, whose recital 


on Oct. 9 was the high-water mark of 
the early season at Kimball Hall, was 
impressive because of the excellence 
of her soprano voice, the thorough- 
ness of her technique, the breadth of 
her range, and the musicianliness of 
her approach to works by Verdi, 
Wolf, and Marx. 

George Newton, veteran bass-bari- 
tone, exhibited a fine sense of style 
in his Kimball Hall appearance on 
Oct. 9, although his artistic knowl- 
edge surpassed his technical equipment 
in a group by Monteverdi, Handel, 
and Mozart. More felicitous was his 
singing of such milder, romantic songs 
as Schubert’s Nacht und Traume. 

One of the more unusual musical 
events of the season was the appear- 
ance of the Ukrainian Bandurists 
Chorus, on Oct. 9 at the Opera 
House. The chorus, organized in 
Kiev in 1923, lost many of its mem- 
bers during the war, and the thirty 
remaining members are now living in 
the United States under the displaced- 
persons act. All laboring people, 
they practice four times a week under 
the direction of Hryhory Kytasty, 
and sing to their own accompaniment 
of thirty banduras—the bandura be- 
ing a Ukrainian musical instrument 
resembling a flattened guitar. 

Muriel Kerr opened the fourteenth 
annual Musical Arts Piano Series, on 
Oct. 11 at Orchestra Hall, with one 
of the most mature and musicianly 
recitals she has presented in the city 
where her years of early study were 
spent. Long known for her taste, 
technique, and musical intelligence, 
Miss Kerr gave a reading of the 
Hindemith’s rarely-heard Third Son- 
ata that was bold, almost dashing, but 
thorough. Schumann’s multi-colored 
Phantasie, Op. 17, found Miss Kerr‘s 
powers under excellent control, as did 
a Bach-Busoni chorale, a Debussy 
group, and three Chopin pieces. 


HE Fine Arts Quartet opened its 

six-concert season Oct. 12 at Kim- 
ball Hall, but will move to Fullerton 
Hall, now being remodelled, for the 
remainder of its schedule. The in- 
augural performance was_ splendid, 
although the program, comprising 
quartets by Karl Ditters von Ditters- 
dorf, Villa-Lobos, and Franck, was 
disappointing, with the exception of 
the Franck work. The group is still 
composed of Leonard Sorkin and 
Joseph Stephansky, violins; Sheppard 
Lehnhoff, viola; and George Sopkin, 
cello. 

Maggie Teyte made the first of 
several Chicago appearances sched- 
uled this fall on Oct. 16 at the Civic 
Opera House, before a select and en- 
thusiastic audience that testified its 
appreciation of the enduring beauty 
of her voice and the communicative 
quality of her singing. 

The Vienna Choir Boys, a_ well- 
drilled organization with a long tradi- 
tion, spent a substantial part of their 
Oct. 16 concert at Orchestra Hall in 








VIENNA CHOIR BOYS UPSTATE 
A group of Vienna Choir Boys study a mosaic in the First Presbyterian Church 


together with the Rev. 
Binghamton Civic Music Association, 


operetta capers. Their singing of 
nineteenth-century German songs was 
charming; the other third of their 
program contained sacred music of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies 

Muriel Rahn, blessed with a beauti 
ful soprano voice that encompasses a 
wide range comfortably, but with in- 
sufficient control, sang on Oct. 16 at 
the Eighth Street Theatre. Ease of 
delivery and brilliance of tonal color 
marked her efforts. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
opened its two-week Civic Opera 
House engagement on Oct. 17. The 
company brought five novelties and 
semi-novelties, including Birthday, 
with choreography by Tatiana Chamie 
to an arrangement of Rossini airs by 
Lucien Cailliet; Paquita, Alexandra 
Danilova’s re-choreographing of a 
century-old Petipa work; Igrouchki, 
revived after a _ six-year hiatus; 
Graduation Ball, danced here by Bal- 
let Theatre but never before by this 
company; and The Mute Wife, by 
Antonia Cobos. ; 
WILLiAM LEONARD 


New Orleans Opera 
In 100th Performance 


New Orveans.—On Oct. 13, the 
New Orleans Opera House Associa- 
tion gave as its 100th performance 
with a memorable presentation of 
Verdi’s Aida. Hugh M. Wilkinson, 
the president, under whose guidance 
the restoration of opera here became 
a fact, and Walter Herbert, the gen- 
eral director, spared no monetary or 
artistic resources to present a well 
balanced and elaborate production of 
the Verdi work. Lothar Wallerstein 
provided excellent stage direction, and 


the singers—Herva Nelli, as Aida; 
Margaret Harshaw, as Amneris; 
Ramon Vinay, as Radames; Frank 


Guarrera, as Amonasro; and Norman 
Scott, as Ramfis—stirred the com- 
pletely sold-out house to many rounds 
of applause. Norman Treigle, Charles 
Caruso, and Lydia Arnoult, young 
local artists, acquitted themselves well 
in minor roles, and the chorus and 


ballet, trained by Madeleine Beckhard 
and Lelia Haller, were well inte- 
grated with rest of the production 


The work was repeated, 
success, on Oct. 15. 
Harry B. 


with equal 


Lok 


Austin Symphony Begins 
Season Under New Director 


Austin, Tex.— The 1949-50 sea 
son of the Austin Symphony, under 
its newly appointed musical director 
and conductor, Ezra Rachlin, began 
on Oct. 23, with Eleanor Steber as 
soloist. The program included works 






Wilson Bennett and Tracy Prentice, 


president of the 


which sponsored a concert by the choir 


by Bach, Beethoven, Ravel, and Falla 
Che season will consist of six Sunda 
afternoon subscription concerts it 


Gregory Gymnasium, and a number 
of children’s programs and_ special 


popular concerts. Soloists will i 
clude James Pease, bass barit ne 
Ruggiero Ricci, violinist; and M1 
Rachlin, as piano soloist 
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Ail-Schonberg 
Programs Given 


In Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES.—Arnold Schénberg’s 
75th birthday was suitably gram wage in 
the city in which he now makes his 
residence. Two concerts devoted en- 
tirely to his compositions attracted 
large audiences—in fact, several hun- 
dred people had to be turned away 
from the first. 

The Los Angeles chapter of the 
International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music chose Sept. 13, the com- 
poser’s birthday, for its Schdnberg 
program at the Assistance League 
Play House. The String Trio, Op. 
45, written in 1946, proved to be the 
most radical offering. Adolph Kol- 
dofsky, violinist; Cecil Figelski, vi- 
olist; and Kurt Reher, cellist, pre- 
sented the trio. Mr. Koldofsky and 
Leonard Stein, pianist, presented the 
world premiere of the Fantasy for 
Violin with Piano Accompaniment, a 
milder essay written this year, which 
embodies a vigor and surety of style 
indicative of a master hand. The 
Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte was pre- 
sented in its original form, for string 
quartet, piano, and Sprechstimme. 
Despite the awkward distortion of the 
prosody of the Byron poem, the work 
achieves a dramatic effect by virtue 
of its intense feeling. William Schal- 
lert was the reader, and Wolfgang 
Fraenkel conducted the ensemble. The 
remainder of the program was de- 
voted to two early songs, sung by 
Scotte Sloan, baritone—Die Verlorene 
Haufen, Op. 12, No. 2 (1906), which 
is rather Brahmsian in texture; and 
Abschied, Op. 1, No. 2 (1897), which 
dates from the composer’s Wagner- 
ian period. 

The opening concert in the Eve- 
nings on the Roof series, given in Wil- 
shire Ebell Theatre on Sept. 19, was 
likewise devoted to music by Sch6n- 
berg. The Quartet, Op. 10, No. 2 
(written in 1907 and revised in 1921), 
shows the composer in his middle pe- 
riod, reaching forward toward the 
asperities of his later style, but re- 
taining a somber intensity of expres- 


sion. The work was played by Robert 
Gross, Leonard Sitkins, Joseph 
Reilich, and Justin di Tullio, with 


Olive Mae Beach as soprano soloist 
in the last-movement settings of po- 
ems by Stefan George. The Con- 
certo for Cello, after a concerto for 
cembalo by Georg Matthias Monn, 
was performed by Kurt Reher, who 
demonstrated impressive mastery of 
its technical problems. The final work 
on the program, Pierrot Lunaire, was 
given a remarkably polished perform- 
ance under the direction of Ingolf 
Dahl, with Alice Mock reading the 
text in English. 

The first concert of the season by 
the reorganized Los Angeles chapter 
of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music was given in the 
Assistance League Play House on 
Aug. 14. The 


opening speech was 
delivered by Ernst Krenek, the new 
president of the organization, who 


will shortly give up his residence in 
this city. 

André Casanova, a young French 
composer, was represented by the 
American premiere of his Trio for 
Flute, Horn, and Viola, played by 
Henry Woempner, Wendell Hoss, and 
Abraham Weiss. Luigi Dallapiccola’s 
Ciaconna, Intermezzo, and Adagio, 
for unaccompanied cello, was given 
its West Coast premiere by Kurt 
Reher. The work has considerable 
vitality and interest, and exploits some 
novel technical devices. Jakob Gimp- 
el performed Alban Berg’s Piano 
Sonata, Op. 1, a romantic and ap- 
pealing work antedating the compos- 
er’s revolutionary experiments. Mr. 
Gimpel also offered Karol Rathaus’ 
sallade, Op. 40, a set of variations 
on a hurdy-gurdy theme. Krenek’s 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, played 
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by the composer and Adolph Kodolf- 
sky, concluded the program. 

Vladimir Horowitz gave piano re- 
citals devoted to the works of Chopin 
at the Bridges Hall of Music, of 
Claremont College, on Sept. 30; at 
Royce Hall, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, on Oct. 
3; and at Bovard Auditorium, on Oct. 
5. His program included four bal- 
lades, the B flat minor Sonata, the 
Polonaise in A flat, and shorter works 
—all played with interpretive insight 
and technical mastery. 

The Verdi Opera Company pre- 
sented Il Trovatore, Carmen, and 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci in 
the Embassy Auditorium on Sept. 22, 
23, and 24. Leading roles were taken 
by Florence Korsak, Ramona Mal- 
tese, John Cortay, John Lombardi, 
Marie Crittenden, Kenneth Chapman, 
Barbra Aldo, John Radic, Brant 
Robinson, Katherine Hilgenberg, 
Robert Ferguson, Harold Reed, Jose- 
phine Lombardo, Daniele Bernaducci, 
and Henry Timmerman. Rico Mar- 
celli and Vito Susca were the con- 
ductors. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 


Chief Philharmonic 
Officers Re-elected 


Charles Triller was re-elected presi- 
dent and chairman of the board at the 
annual meeting of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York, held 
at Steinway Hall on Oct. 11. Floyd 
G. Blair was re-elected treasurer, and 
other officers named were Mrs. Lytle 
Hull and Mrs. x T. Pratt, vice 
presidents ; Ralph F. Colin ai.’ Robert 

; Thayer, assistant treasurers ; Da- 
vid M. Keiser, secretary; and Arthur 
Judson, executive secretary. William 
Rosenwald was elected to the execu- 


tive committee. Mr. Triller, Mr. 
Blair, Mr. Colin, and Paul G. Pen- 
noyer were elected trustees of the 


property of the society. Mr. Blair, 
Mrs. William C. Breed, Chester G. 
Burden, Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Chad- 
wick, Henry E. Coe, and Mrs. Arthur 
Lehman were elected to serve as di- 
rectors for four years. 

The society reported an operating 
deficit of $43,975 for the 1948-49 sea- 
son, and an even larger deficit is ex- 
pected this year, according to a state- 
ment by Mr. Blair. Net revenue from 
broadcasting fees will be cut by more 
than half during the coming season, 
because the orchestra will have no 
commercial sponsor for its broad- 
casts. In addition, Mr. Blair said 
that new subscribers were “slightly 
behind last year,” and cash receipts 
were “somewhat smaller.” Because 
of conditions in the record industry, 
record royalties are also expected to 
diminish. 


Jean and Francis Madeira 
Inaugurate Concert Series 


Cranston, R. I. — 
Civic Music Associat ition was inau- 
gurated on Oct. 11, when Jean 
Madeira, contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, assisted at the piano by 
her husband, Francis Madeira, con- 
ductor of the Rhode Island Phil- 
he urmonic, were presented in a recital 
at the Cranston High School Audi- 
torium. The program included works 
by Torelli, Scarlatti, Verdi, Debussy, 
Falla, Nin, Brahms, Chopin, Shaw, 
David Guion, and Richard Hageman. 


Doris Doe Embarks 
On Lecturing Career 


Doris Doe, who from 1931 to 1947 
sang leading mezzo-soprano roles at 
the Metropolitan, will this season pre- 
sent a_ series of lecture-recitals. 
Under the management of Harold R. 
Peat, she will offer three programs— 
Behind the Great Golden Curtain, 
dealing with her Metropolitan career ; 
Ballads and Hymns America Loves, 
in which she will draw on her experi- 
ence as a church singer; and Great 
Composers I Have Known. She will 
play her own accompaniments. 


The Cranston 


San Antonio Lists 
Soloists for Season 


San Anton1io.—The San Antonio 
Symphony, under Max Reiter, will 
open its eleventh season on Nov. 12. 
Sir Thomas Beecham and Dimitri 
Mitropoulos will be guest conductors 
during the season, and soloists will in- 
clude Artur Rubinstein, Robert Casa- 
desus, and Menahem Pressler, 


pian- 
ists; Zino Francescatti, violinist ; 
Elena Nikolaidi, contralto ; Ezio 


Pinza, bass; Artie Shaw, clarinetist ; 
and Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists. 
The San Antonio Civic Chorus, con- 
ducted by Charles Stone, will be heard 
in a choral-orchestral program. 

The Tuesday Musical Club series 
of four concerts will be given by 
Moura Lympany, pianist; Sylvia and 
Benno Rabinof, violin and piano duo; 
Uta Graf, soprano; and Robert 
Weede, baritone. The Friends of 
Music series will present Helen Trau- 
bel, soprano; the Robert Shaw 
Chorale; the Wagner-Snowdon pro- 
ductions of Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci; the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo; and Alexander Brailowsky. 

The San Antonio Chamber Music 
Society will sponsor concerts by the 
Belgian Concert Ensemble, the Pag- 
anini Quartet, the Pascal Quartet, and 
the New sine of Music Quartet. 

GENEVIEVE TUCKER 


Obit 


CARL SEASHORE 


Lewiston, IpAHO—Carl E. Sea- 
shore, 83, psychologist who did re- 
search in the field of music, died here 
on Oct. 16, following a stroke. He 
had been visiting his son, the owner 
of a title company here. 

Mr. Seashore was born in M6r- 
lunda, Sweden, on Jan. 8, 1866, and 
was brought to this country three 
years later. He was educated in 
America, and received his Ph. D. 
from Yale in 1895. He remained 
there to teach psychology and philos- 
ophy until 1902. He then went to the 
University of Towa, where he became 
dean of the graduate college in 1908. 
He became a specialist in musical 
psychology, developing the Seashore 
Tests of Musical Ability, which have 
been widely used. For these tests he 
invented several special instruments, 
and he wrote many books, mono- 
graphs, and magazine articles, de- 
voted to education and musical psv- 
chology. 


GEORGE C. D. ODELL 
George C. D. Odell, 


emeritus of dramatic 
Columbia University, 
authority on the 
York, died in his 
ment on Oct. 17. He had been ill with 
anemia for ten years and bed-ridden 
for the last two. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Odell had completed fif- 


83, professor 
literature in 
and a leading 
theatre in New 
New York apart- 


teen volumes of the Annals of the 
New York Stage, a painstaking rec- 
ord of musical and dramatic events 


in New York City from 1700 to 1894. 
For this work he was given the gold 
medal of the New York Historical 
Society for achievement in history— 
the fourth time in 150 years that the 
medal had been awarded. He was a 
native of New York and had never 
married. 


EDMUND EYSLER 


VIENNA — Edmund Eysler, 75, 
operetta composer, died in a hospital 
here on Oct. 4. He was the last of 
the group of composers who had 
helped to make Vienna’s name sy- 
nonymous with their gay and popu- 
lar operettas. His produced works 
included Kiinstlerblut, 1906; Das 
Gliickschweinchen, 1908; Das Zirkus- 
kind, 1911; Die Oder Keine, 1916; 
and The First Ball, 1930. Two of his 
operettas, Bruder Straubinger and 
Die Goldene Meisterin, were banned 
by the Nazis. 


Wheeling Symphony 
Announces Schedule 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The Wheeling 
Symphony, conducted by Henry 
Mazer, will move to the Capitol Thea- 
tre this season, and will present its 
first concert there on Oct. 20. Over. 
flow audiences at concerts. last year 
could barely be accommodated in the 
Virginia Theatre, which has a capac. 
ity of 1,200, so that the change to the 
new theatre, which seats 2,800, should 
be a decided improvement. Guest 
artists during the season will include 
Earl Summers, Jr., concertmaster of 
the Wheeling Symphony, on Dec, 1: 
Ellen Faull, soprano, on Jan. 19; and 
Paul Olefsky, first cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, on April | 
The Pittsburgh Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Paul Paray, will make a 
guest appearance on Feb. 23; the Fine 
Arts Guild will present the Columbus 
Boy Choir, and Marisa Recules, 
pianist; and the Zou Hastings Frazier 
Memorial Series will bring _ the 
Charles Wagner productions of Cay- 
alleria Rusticana and Pagliacci to the 
Capitol Theatre on Oct. 12. Si Iney 


Harth, violinist; Jennie Tourel, 
mezzo-soprano; and Robert Casa- 
desus, pianist, will present recitals at 
the Virginia Theatre. 


Montana X. MENAaD 


uary 


MARK WARNOW 


Mark Warnow, 47, 
ductor, died of a heart ailment on 
Oct. 17, at the Polyclinic Hospital. 
He was best known as conductor of 
the orchestra for the NBC program, 
Your Hit Parade—a position he had 
held for many years. A native of 
Russia, he was brought to the United 
States when five years old. He 
studied music at the Volpe Institute, 
and, by the time he was nineteen, was 
directing an orchestral society in 
Brooklyn and an opera company. He 
later conducted many Broadway 
shows. 


orchestral con- 


KARL DOKTOR 


Karl Doktor, 64, violist, one of the 
original members of the Busch Stri ng 
Quartet, and a member of that group 
tor 34 years, died in the Medical Art 
Center Hospital, New York, on Oct. 
17, after a short illness. He graduated 
from the Imperial Academy in 
Vienna before he was twenty, and 
became a member of the Vienna 
Konzertverein. He taught first in 
Vienna, then in London, and _ finally 
at the Philadelphia Musical Academy. 
His wife and one son survive. 


HALE A. VANDER COOK 


ALLEGAN, Micu.—Hale A. Vander 
Cook, 85, founder of the Vander 
Cook School of Music, in Chicago, 
died at his home here on Oct. 16. He 
had moved to Allegan in 1942, after 
retiring from active management of 
the school. He wrote many _ band 
compositions and music instruction 
books for schools. 


ROSALIE ORMANDY 


Rosalie Ormandy, mother of [u- 
gene Ormandy, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, died in Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York, on Oct. 


12. Two sons besides the — tor 
survive—Martin Ormandy, a cellist 
with the New York Philharmot ic- 


Symphony, and Dr. Lazlo Ormandy. 


SAMUEL J. DAVIS 


RocHELLeE, N. Y.—Samuel J. 
father of Ellabelle Davis, s0- 
prano, died on Sept. 30 at Harlem 
7a State Hospital, at the age of 

He is also survived by his widow, 
ie. Hattie B. Davis, and another 
daughter, Mrs. Marie D. Tillman, of 
New Rochelle. 
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New Boris Godounoff Staging 


Presented In Rio De Janeiro 


Rio de Janeiro 

ITH the exception of the first 
WV performance in Brazil of Béla 

Barték’s Concerto for Orches- 
tra, the outstanding event of recent 
weeks was a production of Mous- 
srgsky’s Boris Godounoff. Tullio 
Serafin came from Buenos Aires to 
conduct the opera, which was per- 
formed in the Rimsky-Korsakoff ver- 
son; Mario Carlos Troisi was the 
stage director; Vaslav Veltchek, the 
choreographer; and Eduardo Loef- 
fler, the scene designer. 
Although the production was not 
wholly successful, considerable time 
and effort had obviously been spent 
in its preparation, The limited na- 
ture of the repertoire at the opera 
house discourages any deviation from 
the ro utines, and credit must be given 
those in charge if only for attempt- 
ing to stage a work such as Boris 
Godounoff. The many changes of 
scene were handled with facility, but 
the chorus was too meagre to suggest 
the massed crowds in the coronation 
scene. 
The much-advertised bass, Nicola 
Rossi Lemeni, making his local debut, 
sang the title role. Vocally his per- 
formance suffered from variable in- 
tonation; and, while his acting was 
above average, he remained unimpres- 
sive in the important death scene. 
Guilherme Damiano and_ Beraldo 
Chagas, as Varlaam and Missail, were 
excellent in every way and made much 
of the tavern scene. Good work in 
other roles was contributed by Vera 
Eltzova, the nurse; Ondino Righi, 
Dimitri; Diva Pieranti, Xenia; and 
Wanda Oiticica, a small-voiced Feo- 
dor. 
To commemorate the centenary of 
Chopin’s death Mr. Troisi and Carlos 
Marchese unearthed and produced a 
48-year-old Italian opera based on 
the life and works of the Polish com- 
poser. Called, quite naturally, Chopin, 
the opera has a score by Giacomo 
Orefice and a libretto by Angiolo 
Orvieto. In its recent incarnation 
here the work’s four acts emerged 
as just so many tableaux—set in Po- 
land, Paris, and Majorca; and the 
music revealed itself as no more than 
arrangements of Chopin’s piano pieces, 
blown up into arias, duets, choruses 
and ballets. Ferruccio Tagliavini 
portrayed the composer; and his wife, 
Pia Tassinari, took the leading so- 
prano role of Flora. Maria Sa Earp, 
Brazilian soprano, sang Stella; Paulo 
Fortes, Helio; and Americo Basso, 
the Friar. Emidio Tieri conducted 
the opera’s two performances, for 
which Mr. Veltchek prepared the bal- 
lets and Santiago Guerra rehearsed 
the choruses. 


T the first of two recent con- 
‘*certs, Eugen Szenkar led the Bra- 
tilian Symphony in Bartdk’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra, continuing his 
policy of introducing locally a major 
contemporary score each season. (Hin- 
demith’s Mathis der Mahler and 
Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony are ex- 
amples from previous seasons.) In 
addition, the program included the 
Overture to Weber’s Oberon; one 
movement from Mahler’s Third Sym- 
phony; and the Dvorak Cello Con- 
certo, in which Eberhard Finke, a 
member of the orchestra, was soloist. 
Unfortunately, the performance stand- 
ards of the Brazilian Symphony 
seemed lower than ever. 

Mr. Szenkar found his audience 
more appreciative when he conducted 
a later concert devoted to the works 
of Richard Strauss, played in mem- 
ory of the composer. Don Juan, 
Death and Transfiguration, and a 
suite from Der Rosenkavalier made 
up the program. 
ot long ago, the Cultura Artistica 


November 1, 1949 


brought two renowned instrumentalists 
to Rio de Janeiro within the space 
of ten days. One of them, Szymon 
Goldberg, played a violin recital be- 
fore a large enthusiastic audience. 
The other, Wilhelm Kempff, in offer- 
ing a program of piano sonatas by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert ,and 
Liszt, did complete justice only to 
the Schubert. Elsewhere, he indulged 
in highly subjective tempos and 
rhythms that seemed unsuitable to the 
material. 

Lisa M. PEpPERCORN 


Soloists Appear 
With Orchestra 


In Israeli Season 


Tet Aviv—Isaac Stern made his 
first appearance in Israel on Sept. 5, 
as soloist with the Israel Philhar- 
monic, under Michael Taube. Mr. 
Stern’s playing of Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto and Lalo’s Symphonic Es- 
pagnole earned him the most enthusi- 
astic applause that this correspondent 
has yet heard in Israel. The audience 
waited in vain for encores, and, after 
more than ten minutes of steady ap 
plause, was persuaded to leave the 
hall only after Mr. Stern signalled 
the orchestra to leave the stage. 
Thereafter, three more programs, ¢ acl 
repeated once, were given in the 
Habima Theatre. There were other 
concerts by Mr. Stern in Haifa and 
Jerusalem before the violinist left the 
country at the end of September. His 
second program consisted of the Men- 
delssohn and Tchaikovsky concertos, 
and his formidable third program was 
made up of Bach’s Concerto in A 
major; Mozart’s Concerto in G major, 
K. 216; and the Beethoven Concerto. 

There were so many disappointed 
ticket-seekers that, at the last moment, 
an extra concert for the benefit of the 
orchestra’s pension fund was given. 

Menahem Pressler, pianist, was 
heard with the Israel Philharmonic 
in recitals, and in broadcasts with the 
Kol Yerushalayim Orchestra before 
leaving for a European tour. He also 
presented a special New Year's pro- 
gram over radio station Kol Yisrael, 
which included works by M. Mahler- 
Kalkstein, Karel Salomon, and U. 
Boscovitch—all Israeli composers. Mr. 
Kalkstein’s David Symphony was 
heard here for the first time in a 
broadcast of a recording specially 
made by the Vienna State Radio, of a 
performance by the Vienna Ton- 
ktinstler, under Georg Singer. 

SeLMA Ho_zMAn 


Toscanini Returns 
To NBC Symphony 


Arturo Toscanini returned to the 
NBC Symphony on Oct. 29, with a 
program consisting of excerpts from 
Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet, and De- 
bussy’s La Mer. It was the first of 
the eight concerts he will conduct in 
the early part of the season. Guido 
Cantelli and Ernest Ansermet will 
lead four concerts each, after which 
Mr. Toscanini will return for eight, 
closing the season, it is anticipated, 
with a concert performance of Verdi's 
Falstaff. 

Milton Katims led the orchestra in 
four programs before Mr. Toscanini’s 
return. Normal Carol, violinist, was 
soloist at the first, and on each of 
the other three, an American work 
was given its premiere. 
were Abram Chasins’ Period Suite, 
on Oct. 8; Alan Schulman’s Waltzes 
for Orchestra, on Oct. 15; and Don 
Gillis’ Symphony No. 8 (Dance Sym- 
phony), on Oct. 22. 


These works * 
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Vy chantress, Farewell; Bonnie Lad- 
fi | die; Highland Laddie; Again, My 
i Lyre; Sally in Our Alley; Sunset. 
| , . Arranged by Marie Strasburger. 
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Plum Pudding, Queues de Boeuf, 


are full of wittv references, such as 
the passage in Civet a Toute Vitesse, 
at the words, “Fait’ bouillir a tout’ 


Water is a typical encore song, with 


sociated). An interesting experiment, 
which does not entirelv succeed. 
Leonard Feeney’s verse is affected, 
and Mr. Chanler’s setting is rhyth- 


(low voice, C to F; high voice, E 


i Tavouk Gue sis. ‘ive so : “ to <A). (Paterson’s Publications 
i! —— unksi 4 is . Cees a swirling piano accompaniment and Ltd.) ) 
} oute Vitesse, are delicious musica feet! : -td.). 
pad : a climax that fills two pages. C ‘ and ‘ee 
-ifles , . 2 can an ‘ "APO, Bossy: Montmartre (Bolero). 
— on, to Jennie ot CHANLER, THEODORE: The Flight (Marks) 
1ey are designed for a singer of con- clio wie C w GC). tae Marks). a 
summate technical skill. The songs " Crark, Haroip: Madrigal; _ Dia- 


phenia; Come, O Come, My Life’s 
Delight (for tenor or soprano). 
(London: Elkin; New York: Gal- 





vitesse,” which suggests Wagner’s ages eee aie satel axy). a 
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has provided English versions of the Cot Siemiion fete scam (low ( lear Air; lere’s nae a irush ; 
texts. The songs are written for et at a A Good Roarin’ Fire (medium 
. . “te voice, E to E). (Galaxy). An en- valec). (Lantana: Meedie: Men 
medium voice, from B to a . chanting melody with a_ setting ves i or Cray). ; 2 aa sti natin 
cae which is appropriately light. ih Eppy, Netson: Your Nelson Eddy Jacques de Menasce and Mr. and Mrs, - 
New Volume of Songs harmonically a little mare . oe Songs, from his concert repertoire. Elliott Carter in Cannes, France, where 7 
By Francis George Scott the French text and an English Compiled, edited, and translated by they spent part of the summer B 
: version by Miss Davis are included. Mr. Eddy (high and low voice) V7 
A new volume of 35 songs by Detto Joro, NorMAN: Lament (low (Carl Fischer) . ( 
Francis George Scott, published by voice, C to F). (Carl Fischer). A ee Ernesto: Es Metira Man (medium voice, A to F). ( As- I 
Bayley and Fergusson of Glasgow setting of a poem by Chidiock (Marks) sac Sati o's = sociated). B 
for the Saltire Society, brings to fur- Tichborne (ca. 1558-1586). Mr. Casttenne " ‘Virrorto: Italian Folk SANDOVAL, MucueL: Twenty-five 
ther notice the most important figure Dello Joio seems to be _ self-con- om va: Masechiave |, tn Favorite Latin-American Songs I 
in contemporary Scottish music. _ scious about the musical archaism rE 5 “Te sti (hi h waiee D to B Arranged by Mr. Sandoval. (G Bo 
Only now, when he is in his sixties, of this song, which lessens its dra- flat) 2 Funicoli Funicola! (high Schirmer). 
is Scott's significance becoming prop- matic vigor. He has not attempted oie D to B flat) (Elkan-Vogel) ScHRAMM, Rupo._F: Fantasy (nedi- 1 
erly appreciated. He is a rare com- to imitate specific devices of Eliza- Pr gy als Rb wi Chace , ee um voice, C to E flat). (Carl * 
bination—a_ good European, a Scot- bethan music, but the work sounds pr Ply pede B to FE): Nightfall Fischer). Ca 
tish nationalist, and a modernist. Like mannered. It does, however, cap- (hiel ‘een D te G). (London; SEATON, THora H.; One Day (high 
Bartok and Kodaly, he found a way ture the dour solemnity of the pe ' 3 a Y. is as “aaa and medium voice). ( Carl | 
out of the late-Romantic impasse words. ; = aha CR. SS. SUE Fischer). Cr 
through the study and subsumption PouGcHerty, CeLius: Love in the Patt S ArtHur: Favorite SKIES, Martin: You Will Know 
of the old airs and measures, and no Dictionary (medium voice,C toG). ° Melod; ie Pca Githert and Sulliv: se My Love (medium voice, D sharp " 
less the speech, of his native country G. Schirmer). The humorous text Ar 20 a ae Bi $3 fod ngy T rw a to E). (Carl Fischer). Way Out Fr 
—as opposed to the habit of his pred- enables this waltz song to make an (G. Schi =A er or Yonder. Album of Country and | 
ecessors of using folk-tunes as a effect, but the musical line is ex- H ebony HS aes Die Ete end Western Songs. (Piedmont; , 
camouflage for German music; and tremely tenuous. th : Re bes ‘i vd ak é vg E agen Marks). 
he has evolved a flexible idiom at once Duke, Joun: Luke Havergal (medi- E flat), (GS thir a ces“ Suaw, Currrorp: The Desperate ac 
native and individual. um voice, B to F). (Carl Fischer). reiethiay M ead 7 <4 Wik jn. te Lover (medium or high voice, E | 
His songs are as various as they A sentimental setting of Edward WI - S C a (v vet Si ie ) chigh flat to F or A flat). (Galaxy) & 
are vital, ranging from settings of Arlington Robinson’s verse, with a ot D ’ G): Irish I lab: STRIMER, JosePH: Epitaphe (mediun A 
Renaissance poets and old ballads to conventional climax. tonal eo E "A: preg “Ce A voice, C to E flat). (Heugel). 
such a contemporary innovator as | Duke, JouN: Miniver Cheevy, A Fieel ay iam , = Worrr, Jacgues: The News Came , 
Hugh MacDiarmid. His craftsman- satire in the form of variations H dears ak iid il a (medium voice, E flat to F). (Carl Hi 
ship is the servant of an imagination (low voice, G to F). (Carl te "“Ceend ee oes ala ee Fischer). 
now rumbustious, now tender, ribald, Fischer). The music misses the wii. ts ) Fiscl “a aaaiieas 
or philosophical, and equally respon- irony of the poem, nor does it Pe icant "Selec Saved Merry Sacred Songs by Duke 
sive to Goethe and to Burns. ” achieve any distinction of its own. ae “(Ba sad par Mewecey Rhymes)  Chanler and Sowerby La 
JoHN TONGE Duke, JoHN: A Piper (high voice, tema - sa ad ds). a ¢ a Sa aa 
C to B). (G. Schirmer). A setting fe mec 1um voice). -eeds ° ; rhe style of the average sacret 
Other Songs of a poem by Seumas O'Sullivan Kirin, Joun: There Was a Little song has become so trite that it is a 
a = ; , aC a. ih STS ‘ he Girl (medium voice, C to E). (As relief to find composers attempting t¢ 
ALLEN, Ronert E.: Vocalise (high with coloratura passages at the be- sortated) heir feedh bcos and iamainntinn wk 
m1Cce y ¢ - ‘e ey Oo y < > : : ftec » ‘ ” ss als ' 5 < < ts ow 
Aller - theage pad cage sotgd) Osi gens Fle ogo Tagger Boel ge La Force, FRANK: Seguidilla, Span- this field. Some recent example of 
al Datnaninedtl Hie nical on nf words. “And oll ‘the soak ‘anand ish folk song. Arranged by Mr. this praiseworthy “experimentation art A 
‘ . . ‘ Ss ox ye La Forge (high voice, A to G). Leo Sowerby’s Three Psalms, for 
comparable vocal effectiveness, if fay. 7 


an inferior musical quality. 


Duke, Jon: I Ride the Great Black 


(Carl Fischer). 


MARTINEZ, RAFITA: 


contralto or baritone, with organ ac- 


: ; . Bello Amanecer companiment (Gray); Theodore 
Bone, GENE and Fenton, Howarp: Horses (medium voice, B to F oe “ew “ —_ ); m edi 
, sharp). (G. Schirmer). This set (Marks). Chanler’s Agnus Dei, for medium 
« ° '. . ° e ° y . e Py . . . 
“tee a : : ’ MEMorIES OF VIENNA. Album of voice and piano (G. Schirmer) ; and 
ting of Robert Nathan’s verse has 
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In this space 
will be displayed 
THE GALAXY GALLERY 


a bold line, but it is essentially 
bombastic and emotionally hollow. 
Fox, Oscar J.: Haunted Heart (high 
voice, A to A; medium voice, G to 
G; low voice, E to E); Tolling of 
the Mission Bells (high, D to G; 


songs by Lehar, Straus, and others 
(Marks). 

Menorti, GIiAN-CArLo: The Black 
Swan, from The Medium (high 
voice, D to G). (G. Schirmer). 

MIKESHINA, ARIADNA: Rain (medi- 


John Duke’s Calvary, for low voice 
and piano (Carl Fischer). 

Mr. Sowerby has set Psalm 91, 
Whoso Dwelleth; Psalm 100, O Be 
Joyful in the Lord; and Psalm 121, 
[ Will Lift Up Mine Eyes. The musi 





: . ~: . um voice, C sharp to G); The cal materials of these settings are not 
OF SINGABLE SONGS low, B to E) ; Corn Silks and Cot- iy Pa ee ae ) 
ton Blossoms (high, D to G; low, —— —— cag he agli . 
by 3 to E). Three songs in popular pone ae — 


leading American composers 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


vein. 

Kountz, RicHArpD: Snowflakes (high 
voice, E flat to A flat); Under the 
Wide and Starry Sky (medium 


sharp to A). (Paragon). 

MontcoMery, Bruce: My True Love 
Hath My Heart (medium voice, F 
to F). (London: Novello; New 
York: H. W. Gray). 


TECHNIC 


MIRANDA high, low voice, D to F). (Galaxy). Snow- Mozart: Deh vieni non tardar, from ' 
MUSIC | HEARD WITH YOU flakes a - brief, intentionally esate Le Nozze di Figaro. Edited by by HANS BARTH 
song, which might charm audiences. Sdward S. Breck (hich voice. A ti - 
high, low Mr. Kountz has treated Stevenson’s ey 4 ee ne ae 


CHRISTMAS EVE 

THE FOX AND THE RAVEN 
medium 

A LADY COMES TO AN INN high 


high, med., low 


Requiem in the manner of a popu- 
lar ballad, introducing at the end a 
rousing climax that suggests a suc- 
cessful hunting party rather than 
the peaceful grave evoked by the 
poet. 


A). (Carl Fischer). 
Norporr, Pau: Beautiful 
(medium voice, D to G). 
sociated ). 
Novettt, Syt: Whispering Wind 
(based on a theme from Howard 
Hanson’s Romantic Symphony). 


City 
(As- 


Book 1 (No. 6980) 1.00 
Book II (No. 8478) 1.00 
Book III (No. 8488) 1.00 


Contain the 25 branches 


VOICES medi ‘; 7ische " 
edium Songs Listed ‘ ( ( arl Fisc her 2, % . ; of Technic 
CONTRASTS high Paxson, THEODORE: Laughing Song a . 
\NDERSON, MARIAN: Album of Songs (medium voice, C to F). (Carl for Piano playing. 
THE RICH MAN low and Spirituals, from her concert Fischer). 
GALAXY —— Edited by Franz Rupp Pons, Litry: Second Song Album, 
(G. Schirmer). 


from her concert repertoire. Edited 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 








MUSIC CORPORATION \rRDEN, Det and WILE, Stewart: by Frank La Forge. (Carl Fischer). 
The Turning Tide (high voice, D  PortNorr, MiscHa: Lazy Hoe; 119 West 40th Street 
50 West 24th Street, New York 10 flat to G). (Carl Fischer). Sugah Mouf (medium voice). NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
BEETHOVEN: Scotch Airs: The (Omega). 
VMMHMHHEEEEEEEEEEX@EHE@q@q@ECqMH Lovely Lass O’ Inverness; En- Rawts, Katuryn H.: The Balloon 
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NEW MUSIC 


impressive, but the skillful voice-lead- 
ing and the ingenuity of the organ 
accompaniments are characteristic of 
Mr. Sowerby’s impeccable workman- 
ship. Mr. Chanler’s Agnus Dei has 
a suave and unusual vocal line. Un- 
fortunately, it is somewhat trivial in 
its emotional effect. Nor can Leonard 
Feeney’s translation of the Latin text, 
beginning “Lamb unwary, and pleni- 
potentiary,’ be commended. Mr. 
Duke’s setting of — Arlington 
Robinson’s poem, Calvary, is a noble 
attempt to establish a tragic mood 
He has been tempted into a conven 
tional climax, and he has not been 
yery self-critical in his choice of ma- 


terial, but at least he has striven to 
compose sincere and dramatic music 
on a religious theme. 

RS 


Sacred Songs Listed 


Roperta: Be Still, and 

That I Am God _ (high, 
medium and low). (Gray). 

Bizet: Lamb of God (Agnus Dei) 
(high voice, C to A flat). (Carl 
Fischer). 

Buck, Dubey: 


Bir.oop, 
Know 


The Virgin's Lullaby 


(low and high voice). (G. Schir 
mer). 
Bone, GENE, and Fenton, Howarp: 


Prayer of a Waiting World (med- 


ium voice, B flat to flat). (Carl 
lischer). 
Cavzow, Dorothy: The Lord’s 


Prayer (medium voice, 
I). (Century). 

CHARLES, Ernest: Love Is Of God 
(medium voice, F to G). (G 
Schirmer ). 

France, Wittiam: <A Christmas 
Lullaby, Away in a Manger (med- 
ium voice, D sharp to F). (Gal- 
axy). 

Gore, RicHaArp T.: 


D sharp to 


O Sing unto the 


Lord a New Song, for soprano or 
tenor, Easter solo. (J. Fischer). 
Gounop: O Divine Redeemer (Parce 


ldomine) (medium voice, B flat to 
(;). (Carl Fischer). 

HINCHCLIFFE, IRVIN: Creation (me- 
lium voice, D to F); Tranquillity 
(medium voice, E to F). (Carl 
Fischer). 

LA Force, FRANK: My Words Shall 
Not Pass Away (medium and low 
voice); The Lord Reigneth (high 
and low voice); O Lord Our Lord 
(high and low’ voice). (Carl 
l‘ischer ). 

LoveLAcE, AUSTIN C.: 
Benediction (medium 


); We Lift Our Hearts To 


A Wedding 
voice, 1) to 
Thee 


NEW 
Schirmer 
Study 
Seores 


DAVID DIAMOND 
Fourth Symphony, 1945 3.00 


SILVESTRE REVUELTAS 


Sensemayé 


2.00 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


Theme and Variations, 


Op. 43b 
VIRGIL “ng 


Louisiana Stor 2.50 
SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA 


VIRGIL THOMSON 
The Seine at Night 


2.50 


2.00 


:§ East 43rd St. 
275 Livingston St. 
e Arcade 
ia: 700 W. 7th St. 


uew yess ¢ 
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E to G flat). 


(medium voice, 


Schirmer). 
MacKinnon, HucGu A.: Sheep and 
Lambs (medium or high voice). 


(Gray). 

NeEIpLincer, W. H.: The Birthday of 
a King. Arranged as a duet for 
soprano and alto by Carl Deis. (G. 
Schirmer). 

Nemwiincer, W. H.: The Birthday 
of a King (high, medium and low 


voice). (Carl Fischer). 
NorMAN, Prerre: If I Forget to 
Pray (medium voice, F to F). 


(Southern). 


O’Connor-Morris, G.: Fulfilment 


(medium voice, C to F). (Carl 
Fischer). 

O'Hara, Georrrey: O Let Us Turn 
to Bethlehem (low voice, C to D). 


(G. Schirmer ). 

Pert, Jacopo: O Bless Our God. Ar 
ranged by Bertram Harrison (me- 
dium voice, F sharp to E). (Carl 
Fischer ). 

CQUILTER, 
Jethlehem 


Cradle in 
sharp to 


Rocer: The 
(low voice, C 


D). (London: Curwen; New 
York: G. Schirmer). 

Taytor, CHARLES H.: Holy Land 
(medium voice, B to D). (Carl 
Fischer). 

WirmMarK Sacred Vocat Duvet 
Atsum, for high and low voices 


(Witmark). 


Second Piano Concerto 
By Darius Milhaud Issued 


The French have never seemed to 
take their piano concertos too seri- 
ously. Milhaud’s Second Piano Con 
certo (Paris: Heugel; New York: 
Mercury) is as blithe as Franck’s 
Variations Symphoniques and as brit- 
tle as the Saint-Saéns concertos. Un- 
fortunately, it seldom rises to anything 
more than the finished craftsmanship 
that is second nature to a composer 
of Milhaud’s eminence. The concerto 
was composed in Oakland, in 1941. It 
is issued with a reduction of the or- 
chestrai part for a second piano. 

The work opens in the style of a 
perpetual-motion piece, with an ani 
mated dialogue, which never seems to 
arrive at any significance, for all its 
volubility, between the piano and or- 
chestra. In such Ponce. as the one 
that begins at bar 55, one cannot es- 
cape the impression that Milhaud is 
writing almost mechanically, an im- 
pression that grows stronger in the 
second movement, entitled Romance. 
\ passage in broken octaves, at meas- 
ure 24, for example, looks ingenious 
on paper, because of the cross-rela- 
tionship between the upper and lower 
voices, but it sounds extraordinarily 


tame in performance. The finale is 
essentially songful in character, de 
spite such virtuosic touches as Baas 


glissando in thirds at bar 25. R.S 


Mandyczewski Edition 
of Brahm's' Piano Works 


G. Schirmer has reissued the Euse 


bius Mandyczewski_ edition of 
Brahms’ complete works for the 
piano, first published by the Vienna 


Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde — in 
1927, and heretofore available only 
as part of the complete collection of 
Brahms’ compositions. The present 
edition of piano works, in three vol- 
umes, is the first to be published 
separately. It is identical with the 
original, except that the copious notes 
have been translated and errors have 
been corrected in the musical text 
wherever space has permitted. Atten 
tion is called to uncorrected errors. 
F. V. G. 


Keyboard Music from Mozart's 
Notenbuch, Edited by Erich Katz 


Under the title, Piano Music for 
Young Wolfgang, Omega Music Edi 
tion has published a_ selection of 
pieces made by Erich Katz from the 
Notenbuch of Leopold Mozart, which, 
edited by Hermann Abert, was orig- 


inally issued in Germany in 1922. The 
Notenbuch, a collection of songs and 
clavier pieces arranged in the form of 
Mozart's 


suites, was prepared by 


father, Leopold, and presented to 
Woltgang on his seventh name day, 
in 1762. Like J. S. Bach’s Notenbuch 
for Anna M: agdalena Bach, this work 
was primarily intended for teaching 
purposes, so that it is ideal for young 
pianists of today as an introduction 
to eighteenth-century music. Mr. Katz 
remarks in his preface that he had 

‘taken the liberty of making some 
minor adjustments which are in ac 
cordance with the practice of the Ro- 


Fitzwilliam Virginal Book 
Issued in Lithoprint Edition 


The lithoprinted edition of the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book, published by 
J. W. Edwards, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
as the poor in the series called In- 
dividual and Musicological Works, is 
a flawless reproduction of the origi- 
nal Breitkopf & Hartel edition. Un- 
dertaken at the request of the Amer 
can Musicological Society, the Na 





a 4 tional Association of Schools of 
coco Period.” But he has not injured = y\fysic. and the Music Library As- 
the charm and simplicity of these little sociation, this Edwards reprint, like 
works. Pianists of all ages will enjoy the others in the series, will be of the 
them k. S greatest importance R. S 

° 
First Performances In New York Concerts 
Orchestral Works Piano 
—_ 4 i » . har V ciser 
Chasins, Abram: Period Suite (NBC Sy1 Ber Hal 0 ne) wnepe : 
> V1 ' | 
_ Phony, Oct. 8) Brown, F. James: Essay (Bernhard We 
Copland, Aaron: Suite from The Red Pony 
? low Hal Oct 12) 
(New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Oct Carter Elliott Pian Sonata (1945-4¢ 
13) Beverid Webst Composers’ For 
severidge ebster ompos 
Gillis, Don: Symphony No. 8 (Dance Sym Oct. 22) 
phony) (NBC Symphony, Oct 22) Castavnetta. Grace: Sonata Ne ( jor 
Liebermann, Rolf: Suite on Swiss Folk (Grace Castagnetta, Oct 2 
Melodies (New York Philharmonic-Sym Creston, Paul: Six Preludes, Oy 8 (I 
phony, Oct. 16) Wild, Oct ) 
Miaskovsky, Nikolai: Slavic Rhapsody, Oy Fuller, Donald: S« f Five (Mildred W 
71 (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, man, Compose Forum, Oct - 
Oct. 20) Kauder, Hugo Sonata N 4 (Lilian Ka 
Schulman, Alan: Waltzes for Orchestra Oct / 
(NBC Symphony, Oct. 15) Ku fermar Mever: Partita (M } 1 
Cons 9 
- Poulence, Francis: Les Soirées de Nazelle 
Chamber Music (1930-36) (David Stimer, Oct. ¢ 
. Ror , Ned: Sonat Nc 1 (194 D 
Carter, Elliott: Quintet for Winds (1948) “Stimer O t ¢ ¥ 
(Composers’ Forum, Oct. 22) lriegs. Sarold Reger Suite Or 
Fuller, Donald: Sonatina for Oboe, Clari (Sascha Gorodnit7ki, Oct 
net and Piano (1940; 1947) (Composers’ Vill Lobos. Heitor Hommage a Chopis 
Forum, Oct. 22) (Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Oct 
Schumann, Robert: Andante and Variations 
for Two Pianos, Two Cellos and Horn, Harp 
Op. 46 (Appleton and Field, Oct. 21) Lecuona, Ernesto: Sonata (Nicanor Zabaleta 
q) + 2) 
Concertos Madina e B sy Sonat (N ' Z 
ilet t 
Bach, C.P.E.: Concerto in F major for two 
pianos and orchestra Violin 
Berger Arthur: Duo for violin ane 
oseph Fuchs and Leo Smit, Cham 
Songs (Joseph 
Art Society, Oct. 22) 
Fuller, Donald: Three Songs, to texts by Dukelsky. Vladimir Sonat n TD major 
Robert Frost (Margot Rebeil, Composers’ (1948-49) (John Creighton Murray, Oct 


Forum, Oct. 22) 


14) 








BACH, J. CHR. 
BACH, J. SEB. 
BRUCKNER 
BYE 


GRIEG 
IBERT 
MAHLER 
PEETERS 
REGER 


ROWLEY 
SCHOENBERG 
STRAUSS, R. 


TCHEREPNIN 
VIVALDI 
WETZLER 


ORCHESTRA WORKS 


in the 


PETERS EDITION 


Sinfonia in Bb 

Art of Fugue, Magnificat 

9 Symphonies 

Netherlands Suite 

(Dutch Peasant Dances) 

Piano Concerto 

Paris. Suite symphonique 

5th Symphony 

‘Organ Concerto (1949) 

Ballet Suite, 
Psalm, Symphonique Prologue, Violin 
Concerto 

Piano Concerto 

5 Orchestra Pieces 

Death and Transfiguration, Don Juan, Don 
Quixote, 
spake Zarathustra, Till Eulenspiegel 

Eastern Chamber Dream 

Concerti for 2 and 4 Solo Violins 

St. Francis of Assisi 


100th 


Mozart Variations, 


From Italy, Macbeth, Thus 





logue {12 pages) 





Complete Orchestra list and the new Fall 1949 
PETERS EDITION catalogue (24 pages) and the 
new EULENBURG MINIATURE SCORES cata- 
available 


upon request. 








Cc. 


Carnegie Hall ¢ 





F. PETERS CORPORATION 
Music Publishers 
881 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

























BOOKS 


BUILDING A CHARACTER. By 
Constantin Stanislavski. Translated 
by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. 
Introduction by Joshua Logan. 
New York: Theatre Arts Books 
(Robert M. MacGregor). 292 
pages. 





A volume of permanent significance 
has been retrieved from the posthu- 
mous papers of Constantin Stanis- 
lavski, and translated with brilliance 
and immediacy by Mrs. Hapgood. 
Building a Character is a pendant to 
the great Moscow Art Theatre direc- 
tor’s My Life in Art, and a sequel to 
his An Actor Prepares. Impressive 
in range and rich in devices of illus- 
tration and specification, Building a 
Character extends the investigations 
of An Actor Prepares into the prob- 
lems of movement, diction, “tempo- 
rhythm,” unity of approach, and con- 
tinuity of iine, and provides principles 
designed to help the actor distinguish 
between meaning and meaningless- 
ness, diffuseness and _ cohesiveness, 
cliché and originality, declamation and 
communication, and a host of other 
opposites. 

Stanislavski’s precepts, which are 
frequently illustrated by references to 
music, are as central to the craft of 
the operatic singer—and, in consider- 
able measure, of the concert and re- 
cital artist—as they are to the actor 
on the speaking stage. The chapter 
on Diction and Singing offers an an- 
alysis of basic problems of singing that 
is unrivalled, as far as I know, in the 
literature of books devoted more spe- 
cifically to vocal technique. Stanis- 
lavski’s definition of the essentials of 
fluent and significant movement might 
well become a required textbook for 
ope ratic performers; and his treatment 
of accentuations, intonations, and 
pauses, while chiefly conceived with 
reference to the spoken work, deals 
with effects that are also germane to 
successful singing. 

The author’s conclusions about dra- 
matic art—notably his description of 
the necessary interplay between intui- 
tion, pe rsonal invention, and subjective 
experience, on the one hand, and a 
meticulous and all-inclusive external 
ized technique, on the other — attain 
genuine profundity. They re-establish 
the vitality of Stanislavski’s own 
thinking, in contrast to the decadent 
cult applications of it we so often 
encounter nowadays in theatrical and 
operatic staging. One paragraph, per- 
haps more than any other single pas- 
sage in the book, epitomizes the big- 
ness of Stanislavski’s thinking, and 
implies the tireless labor he expected 
ot every actor who seriously desires 
to measure up to the full demands of 
his art: 

“Art itself originates in the moment 
when that unbroken line is established, 
be it that of sound, voice, drawing or 
movement. As long as there exist only 


separate sounds, ejaculations, notes, 
exclamations instead of music, or sep- 
rate lines, dots instead of a design, or 
separate ‘spasmodic jerks instead of 
co-ordinated movement—there can be 
no question of music, singing, design 
or painting, dancing, architecture, 
sculpture nor, finally, of dramatic art.’ 


THE MUSIC OF ISRAEL: Its Rise 
and Growth Through 5,000 Years. 
By Peter Gradenwitz. New York: 
Norton. 334 pages. 


Any attempt to chronicle the long 
course of Jewish music sets consider- 
able obstacles in the path of the 
scholar. To begin with, the history 
of the Hebrews stretches so far back 
that the author who would recapitu- 
late it from the beginning is depend- 
ent upon documents that are trouble- 
somely ambiguous; and he must 
interpret thousands of years of de- 
velopment from which no notational 
record of music remains, if, indeed, 
there ever was any. Moreover, the 
peripatetic career of the Jewish people 
has led them into many quarters of 
the globe, where their own musical 
culture often became inextricably as- 
sociated with the music of the coun- 
tries to which they migrated. And in 
modern times, at least until the rise 
of the new nation of Israel, Jewish 
composers — outside the synagogue — 
have shared in the eclectic musical 
traditions of western Europe and, lat- 
terly, of America, without seeking 
(except in such special instances as 
that of Ernest Bloch) to call their 
Jewish heritage to attention. 

Of Mr. Gradenwitz’s scholarly and, 
| am sure, thoroughly reliable book 
[ can only say that he has done as 
well as anvone could against such im- 
possible odds. He traces the cultural 
history of the Hebrews, to provide a 
setting for the music about which we 
can discover so little; he describes 
liturgies and quotes from rabbinical 
commentaries, identifies archaic in- 
struments and specifies the composi- 
tion of choirs and orchestras, and in- 
vestigates the outside influences to 
which Hebrew music has been sub- 
jected. Into this full and clearly or- 
ganized framework we could easily fit 
the music itself, if only we had ac- 
cess to it. 

The latter portion of the book, deal- 


ing with modern Jewish composers, 
from Salomone Rossi and Benedetto 
Marcello through Meyerbeer and 


Mahler to contemporary composers in 
Israel, Europe, and the United States, 
is none too rewarding. It seems of 
little importance that Offenbach and 
Copland, to select at random two 
highly urbane composers, came from 
a Jewish background, since the salient 
characteristics of their music cannot 
be singled out as Jewish in aspect or 
significance. And Mr. Gradenwitz’s 
treatment of living composers, whether 
in Israel or in the United States—he 
obviously has many friends in both 
countries, and does not 


want to hurt 
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any feelings—is cautious and statisti- 
cal. The book contains quantities of 
useful data, but it does little to 
quicken immediate appreciation for the 
musical tradition it documents so 
painstakingly. co 


LIVING MUSIC OF THE AMER- 
ICAS. By Lazare Saminsky. New 
York: Crown. 284 pages. 


Described on the dust-jacket as “an 
outspoken review of today’s figures in 
music,” Mr. Saminsky’s book is a 
bombastic, scrappy, and incomplete ac- 
count of contemporary musical activ- 
ity in North and South America—full 
of names, titles, catch-phrases, and 
turgid generalizz itions, but largely de- 
void of either clarity or objectivity. 
Of Theodore Chanler’s Toccata, for 
instance, Mr. Saminsky writes: “Its 
line, agile and self-sufficing, is so 
happy in the purely musical intent; 
yet it is not devoid of human aroma.” 
And of David Diamond’s Second 
Symphony: “Its spirit grows two- 
dimensional and lymphatic.” Even jar- 
gon like this is easier to accept, how- 
ever, than an acrimonious, and to my 
mind, fantastically unjust attack on 
Aaron Copland, which suggests that 
the author may not be above using 
his book as a means of airing a purely 
personal grudge. Equally slashing, if 
less personal in tone, is Mr. Samin- 
sky’s effort to strip Schonberg and 
Stravinsky of the admiration usually 
accorded them, on the ground that 
their “new creative exploits flounder 
between the practice of applying the 
right principle to the wrong material 
and that of applying vapid principles 
to proper material.” 

The book reveals Mr. Saminsky 
less as a critic than as polemicist and 
as a self-promoter. He passes up few 
opportunities to call attention to per- 
formances he has given at Temple 
Emanu-El, though the book is not 
otherwise concerned with the circum- 
stances under which works were first 
performed. The manuscript appears to 
have lain on the shelf for a consider- 


able time before making its way to 
the printing- press, for scarcely any 
major American works produced in 


the last two years are mentioned; in 
consequence, many of the pronounce- 
ments depend on stale and outdated 
evidence (as in the case of Stravinsky, 
whose Symphony in Three Movements 
and Orpheus are not considered, or 
Diamond, whose Third and Fourth 
Symphonies, Violin Sonata, Piano 
Sonata, and Romeo and Juliet Suite— 
five large-scale compositions, reveal- 
ing an extensive development in the 
composer's outlook—are left out). 
gthe literary style, at once florid 
artd gauche, betrays special irrespon- 
sibility in the realm of metaphor: 
“In the welter of synthetic musical 
modernity there are two currents that 
are governed by the spirit of the ec- 
centric both in their material and their 
use. On the extreme left is the stub- 
born grotesque which is little more 
than a dense phase of Germanic ro- 
mantic culture. It is little more than 
the latest ultra-violet metamorphosis 
of Tristan’s or even Bach’s chromati- 
cism. This current fights hard to look 
like a religion and to seem universal 
under a veil of seedy dogma.” At last 
we know what is wrong with contem- 
porary music. It is a stubborn, dense, 
ultra-violet, metamorphosed, grotesque 
current, fighting under a seedy veil. 


IGOR STRAVINSKY. A Merle 
Armitage book, edited by Edwin 
Corle. New York: Duell, Sloane 
and Pearce. 245 pages. 

Designed with the creative origi- 
nality that always makes Merle Armi- 
tage’s books collectors’ items, whether 
their subjects be music or the Santa 
Fe Railroad, this volume is a substan- 
tial companion, rather than a rival, to 
Minna Lederman’s recent collection, 
entitled Stravinsky in the Theatre. Mr. 
Armitage and his editor, Edwin Corle, 
have gathered together fifteen critical 
and historical considerations of Stra- 
vinsky, a few of which appeared in 


1936, in an earlier symposium on Stra. 
vinsky compiled by Mr. Armitage, 
The viewpoints are wide-ranging, the 
styles are personal and varied, and the 
assessments of Stravinsky’ s contribu- 
tion to musical progress are many- 
sided. The contributors are Boris de 
Schloezer, Erik Satie, Eugene Goos.- 
sens, Jean Cocteau, Henry Boys, 
Aaron Copland, Arthur Berger, Nico- 
las Nabokoff, Merle Armitage, Edwin 
Corle, Robert Craft, Sir Osbert Sit 
well, Samuel Dushkin, Cecil Smith, 
—— Morton, and David Hall, 

A splendid array of photographs and 
drawings has been brought together 


from the works of Pablo Picasso, 
Russell Cowles, Edward John Ste. 
vens, Jr. Paul Klee, Cady Wells, 
Marc Chagall, Carlus Dyer, Antonio 
Frasconi, P. G. Napolitano, | 


Blanche, Arnold Newman, Fred | laut, 
Edward Weston, and John Vachon, 
Those who read Miss Lederinan’s 
book will inevitably wish to compare 
its judgments with those in this new 
volume; and those who like to possess 
beautiful books will not wish to let 
the latest example of Mr. Armi! 
design escape their attention. C.S 
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HINRICHSEN’S MUSICAL YEAR 
BOOK: Volume VI, 1949-1950. 
Edited by Max Hinrichsen. Lon- 


don: Hinrichsen Edition, Ltd. 417 
pages. 
This book contains an amusing 


variety of information, and several 
stimulating little essays on musical 
subjects. ‘The reader will find reports 
on music and musical education in 


Egypt, Iceland, Scotland, Australia, 
Canada and other countries besides a 
more detailed account of conditions 


in England. There are interesting 
contributions from the United Siates, 
including a classified bibliography of 
books and articles on music in film 
and radio, by Robert U. Nelson and 
Walter H. Rubsamen; an article on 
public school music in America from 
1830 to 1890, by Lloyd F. Sunder- 
man; and a discussion of music and 
musicology in the New World, by 
Charles Louis Seeger. 

Flor Peeters writes on the Belcian 
organ school, W. L. Sumner on the 
French school, and H. C. L. Stocks 
on British cathedral and collegiate or- 
ganists. Sixteen English composers 
give their views on the relationship 
of the artist to society under social- 
ism, in a symposium by Robert L. 
Jacobs. Otto FE. Albrecht contributes 
a valuable account of music publish- 
ing and musicology in Germany to- 
day; and Jack Werner offers bibli- 


ographies of books and articles on 
music, as well as of music, published 
in England in 1947. Among the 


choicest things in the book are Percy 
Scholes’ peppery critique, Our Popu- 
lar Books on Music—An Appeal to 
Authors and Reviewers; and F. E. 
Loewenstein’s article on Be rnard Shaw 
as a music critic. mo 


EDUCATION OF A CONCERT- 
GOER. By Homer Ulrich. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. 275 pages. 


Mr. Ulrich, author of a recent sur- 
vey of the history of chamber music, 
and associate professor of music at 
the University of Texas, has de- 
veloped this guide to concert-going 
and music-listening out of the kind of 
questions he has been asked by his 
wife, whom he dares to call “musically 
illiterate.” Born into a musical family, 
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and disciplined by some years’ mem- 
Seship in the Chicago Sy mphony, Mr. 
Ulrich is qualified to discuss many 
aspects of concert music from the 
= of view of the insider. He is in- 
dined to be glib, however, and to 
write confidently on the basis of only 
partial information—as witness his 
description of the operations of a 
conductor, whom he has engaging his 
soloists in September (about six 
months after contracts are actually 
signed), or of the concert business, 
about which he knows very little, 
though, mirabile dictu, he writes of 
it with good will. The passages de- 
yoted to appreciation and analysis are 
all well and good, as far as they go. 
But Mr. Ulrich seems content, in gen- 
eral, to accept easy generalizations and 
to refrain from scratching — the 
surface of his ideas. S. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SCHOOLS: A Report and In- 
terpretation of a National Survey. 
Edited by William R. Sur. Chi- 
cago: Music Educators Confer- 
ence, 64 East Jackson Blvd. 


This report covers the results of 
several surveys conducted to ascertain 
the national attitude toward music 
education in the schools and the status 
of piano instruction among school 
systems. It includes information about 
the practical problems of class piano 
instruction, statistical data, comments 
and suggestions from teachers and 
parents, and other pertinent facts. The 
report indicates that the majority of 
parents favor piano instruction as a 
part of the school curriculum, on an 
equal footing with vocal and other 
musical training. R. S. 


EARLY CHAMBER MUSIC. By 
Ruth Halla Rowen. New York: 
King's Crown Press. 188 pages. 


Performers, students, and amateurs 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
chamber music will not wish to be 
without this admirably exhaustive, yet 
thor« ughly readable, investigation of 
the instrumentation, stylistic _ traits, 
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and customs of performance of pre- 
classical ensemble music. Organizing 
her study by topics rather than in 
exclusively chronological fashion, the 
author discusses, with authority and 
precision, the contrast between instru- 
mental and vocal mediums in the 
3aroque period; the disposition of 
instruments in music involving the 
thorough-base in the trio sonata, and 
in the solo sonata and duo; the at- 
tributes of the contrasting da chiesa 
and da camera styles, and of the style 
galant; the various fashions of solo 
instrumentation ; and cs evolution of 
the classical chamber-music style from 
the diversity and inconsistency _of 
earlier procedures. 


GENESIS OF A MUSIC. By Harry 
Partsch. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 362 pages. 
This odd and _ fanatical 
result of more than twenty years’ re 
search on the part of its author, will 
fascinate a hee of acousticians, 
theoreticians, and mathematicians, and 
will remain—probably for all time- 
outside the interest or grasp of all but 
these few specialists. The volume is 
divided into two halves. In the first 
part, Mr. Partsch expounds the his- 
tory of harmony according to his own 
findings, maintaining that “man’s use 
of musical materials has pro 
gressed from the unison in the direc 
tion of the great infinitude of disso 
nance.” The second part of the book 
provides, with countless calculations 
and tables of the utmost complexity, a 
theory of harmony based upon the 
division of the scale into 53 tones, and 
relates this theory to the investiga- 
tions of other present-day acoustical 
and theoretical iconoclasts. i = 


CHORAL ARRANGING’ FOR 
SCHOOLS, GLEE CLUBS AND 
PUBLICATION. By Harry Rob- 
ert Wilson. 123 pages. New 
York: Robbins Music Corporation. 
1949. 

Mr. Wilson, who is professor of 
music education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has examined 
hundreds of manuscripts during his 
years of teaching. This manual re- 
flects his practical experience. He 
knows the requirements, the tastes and 
the special characteristics of amateur 
choruses and professional groups of 
moderate technical skill. Copious 
musical illustrations illuminate the 
textual advice. The book covers all 
types of voice combinations and a 
wide range of musical styles, though 
it leans towards music of light or 
popular character. Such problems as 
voice range, balance, harmonic color- 
ing, choice of text, copyright laws, 
and submission for publication are 
taken up in considerable detail. R. S. 


KEYBOARD AND _ DICTATION 
MANUAL. By Allen |. McHose 
and Donald F. White. 169 pages. 
Crofts, Inc. 1949. 


This manual is based upon the 
teaching experience of the authors 
at the Eastman School of Music. It 
is planned as an auxiliary volume to 
Mr. McHose’s Contrapuntal Harmonic 
Technique. In the first part, the stu- 
dent is led through keyboard drills to 
attain facility in playing and recog- 
nizing chords in various positions and 
in realizing figured bass. He is also 
drilled in modulation and chorale har- 
monization. The second part is de- 
voted to harmonic dictation. All exer- 
cises are carefully graded. x os 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Ruth Crawford 
Seeger. Illustrated by Barbara 
Cooney. 190 pages. New York: 
Doubleday & Company 1948. 


This book is the work of a woman 
who loves and understands both 
American folk songs and small chil- 
dren. 
able advice to parents and teachers, 
and the music is preserved in its pris- 
tine state. It is blessedly free from 
the elaborations, trick harmonizations, 
and other devices that often disfigure 
folk music arrangements. The charm- 


book, the 


ing illustrations and the suggested 
musical games that accompany the 
songs make the book a treasure for 
schools and nurseries as well as home. 
The songs are published as they were 
found in folklore journals and other 
collections, or as they are sung on the 
recordings of the Archive of Ameri- 
can Folklore, in the Library of Con- 
gress. Mrs. Seeger’s own children 
have sung and played to most of them. 
x..S 


MUSIC FOR THE VOICE. Com- 
piled by Sergius Kagen (Volume 
Ill of the series. The Field of 
Music.) New York: Rinehart. 507 
pages. 


The songs are listed in four 
fications—Songs and Airs Before the 
Nineteenth Century; Songs: Nine 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries; Folk 
Songs; Operatic Excerpts . tar 
more representative and tasteful tabu- 
lation than that provided for the 
violin in this same series, though 
again some of the best American 
works are snubbed. The comments 
are minimal—e. g., “Susfhined, effec 
tive’; “Spirited and Lig ght. Demands 
an accomplished pianist.” c » 


classi 


KEYBOARD MUSIC FROM THE 
MIDDLE AGES TO THE BEGIN- 
NINGS OF THE BAROQUE. By 
Gerald Stares Bedbrook. London 
and New York: Macmillan. 170 
pages. 

A brief factual summary of the de 
velopment of keyboard instruments 
and their literature from ancient times 
to the period of Frescobaldi, packed 
with names and dates, and supplied 
with sporadic musical examples and 
thumbnail analyses of style and struc- 
ture. Dryly written, in the manner of 
a Ph. D. thesis, and marked by a pre- 
vailing inability to see the woods for 
the trees. Useful to those who are 
interested in its findings, but scarcely 
a tempting item for the general 
reader. ith 


THE HYMNAL 1940 COMPAN- 
ION, prepared by the Joint Com- 
mission on the Revision of the 
Hymnal of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United 
States of America. New York: 
Church Pension Fund, 1949. 


notes on all the hymn 
1940 revision of the 


Program 
contained in the 
Episcopal hymnal 
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Paul Bowles — 


(Continued from page 7) 

the impact of the music comes from 
the music itself, not from any added 
percussive trimmings. It is integral 
in the composition and does not rely 
on presentation devices; it is built 
from the very nature of the material 
used, and produces upon the listener 
precisely the effect of the African 
music to which it ‘is an expressive 
counterpart. 

This score, written in 1944, was 
perhaps the first instance of real syn- 
thesis as opposed to collage in Bowles’ 
work; and although the composer was 
aware of the difference (he carried the 
process to an amazing degree of ab- 
straction in the finale of his Sonata 
for Two Pianos), he did not appear 
to have realized what it was that 
could cause synthesis and fusion in 
one case, and collage or pastiche in 
another. 


ROM the activity of the intellect 

alone, one gets pastiche—a welding 
that gives a new look to old ideas. 
From the activity of emotion (the 
unspecific emotion of art) from an 
impact deeply experienced and re- 
given in artistic utterance, one gets 
fusion, synthesis, a new type, a pro- 
totype. The mind is a conductor, a 
vessel, not an originator; art that 
proceeds from the mind alone is in- 
variably sterile. The heart is the 
sifter, the integrator; it works slowly, 
and its white-hot concentration alone 
can transform raw material into art, 
the base metal of sound into the pure 
gold of music. 


When Bowles uses the jazz esthetic, 
the material employed is material that 
has already passed through a mentali- 

zation process. Certainly jazz stems 
from Africa, just as the primitive 
material under discussion does, and 
in its improvisational versions, such 
as the jam session, it retains much of 
its native vitality, be it somewhat 
dope-dimmed and despairing. 3ut by 
the time jazz reaches the ten- -inch 
disc and the public, it is the ultimate 
in cliché, its exact form and length, 
its harmony, its melodic type being 
one of the most notable examples of 
the freezing process of mentaliza- 
tion. It is already crystallized and 
can only be used by the composer as 
decorative matter, superimposed on a 
formal unit that stems from another 
tradition (that of classical music) 
and not from its own nature as ma- 
terial. It is forever an arrangement; 
even its moods are borrowed moods, 
the nostalgia of reference. 

In between the two stools—Africa 
straight and Africa Broadway— 
Bowles falls with something of a 
bang, and ogly sometimes, by instinct, 
does he get on his feet again. He 
tries and tries to mix the two Afri- 
cas, thereby delaying indefinitely the 
formation of a structural method that 
would enable him to make a form of 
= idiom, to really compose and 

“ate the exciting and varied rhyth- 
mic scores that he has always heard 
in his :aind’s ear. 


ANOTHER trap awaited him, and 
he fell into that one too. This 
was the problem of slow movements, 
those idyllic, lyrical, passionate or 
intense (according to bent) sections in 
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a composer's work that are so often 
the measure of his real quality in 
that they reveal the expressive de- 
gree. How to make his slow move- 
ments match esthetically his quick 
ones: this was a crucial point, and 
it is one that has perplexed many 
a modern composer. In the neo- 
classic school the slow movement has 
often been stylized almost out of ex- 
istence into a dessicated, heartless lit- 
tle trifle that separates two snappy 
allegros; while in the atonal group 
it is often stretched out in agonized 
threads to a veritable wailing-wall 
of dissonantly oblique angles. For 
Bowles, whose earliest musical mani- 
festation was a most beautiful and 
touching melodic gift, the impasse 
was critical, since his expressive im- 
pulse was unable to speak fully 
through the technical resources that 
he had formulated. 

In using the jazz esthetic he found 
that the only kind of slow movement 
that seemed to belong was a pastiche 
version of a blues or some similar 
borrowed convention from the jazz 
custom, currently associated with the 
categories from which he took his 
brisker material. 

Similarly, when he used real Afri- 
cana (not literally, since this music 
is aural, providing an emotional start- 
ing point, not a thematic one) he 
found no pattern at hand in Africana 
that could serve as a blueprint for 
slow movements, and so he turned 
to the wistful, evasive mood of sen- 
timentality in the vaguely French 
manner that has become more and 
more the substance of his adagios. 


HE Sonta for Two Pianos is an 

excellent example of the mixed 
esthetics resulting from this confu- 
sion. It is a fine piece, however, an im- 
portant point in Bowles’ evolution, and 
is still perhaps the most important 
concert piece he has written, not- 
withstanding the more ambitious Con- 
certo for Two Pianos and Chamber 
Orchestra of a year or two later. 

The sonata sums up three phases of 
his writing. The neo-classicism (both 
technical and esthetic) of the first 
movement is the most organized point 
he has reached in terms of technical 
maturity and the meeting of ends and 
means; the ideas are good, plain, 
and used to the full with resource, 
vim and taste. It is a summation 
of a style he played with in the 
Piano Sonatina and in the Flute 
Sonata, not without mishap. The 
slow movement is not free of sen- 
timentality, but the tendency to har- 
monic cliché is an undertone, not 
an actuality. The finale, though 
esthetically the most out of place, is 
the most exciting piece of writing, 
and represents an abstraction drawn 
from his experiments in rhythm as 
form, Thematic and melodic ele- 
ments are totally absent, giving prece- 
dence to an amazing complexity of 
rhythm layers intoned in harmonic 
handfuls of notes, used purely per- 
cussively, so dissonant as to be 
meaningless harmonically. Its struc- 
tural principle is its rhythm texture, 
its form is its length. 

These three movements are ex- 
tremely disparate, yet the work holds 
conviction, a greater conviction than 
the Concerto which was written next. 
The reason seems to be that each of 
the three movements of the Sonata 
is derived from a type of material, 
be it classical or primitive, that will 
bear creative development, whereas 
the Concerto again harks back to the 
jazz esthetic, an immutable substance, 
and the result is less a fused and 
creative result, more a pastiche, a re- 
arrangement — a_ surrealism where 
fragments are stirred into a new re- 
lationship, but where each fragment 
is still glaringly what it was, recalling 
former juxtapositions. 

This is a harsh verdict on an in- 
tangible failure. Actually the Con- 
certo is, to all intents and purposes, 
a highly successful, not to say bril- 
liant, work. It is the most extended 
piece of concert writing that Bowles 


has achieved, and formally the mos 
unified. The brief scherzo movemen 
is one of the best pieces of pure 
music heard in recent seasons. But 
apart from the scherzo, the work 
contains too many compromises with 
cheapness, with remnants from his 
past (the most superficial remnants), 
from every phase of his writing back 
to the Dada one of telephone bells, 
milk bottles, cigar boxes—externaliza- 
tions of the “surprise tactic” tha 
are utterly redundant when a com- 
poser has surprise elements galore 
organically inherent in his materials if 
he chooses well and uses properly 
It is indubitably true of all art from 
architecture to music, that the form 
and design must follow the _ prin- 
ciple upon which one builds. Any- 
thing else produces a “horseless car- 
riage” structure, no matter how shiny 
and attractive. 

If Bowles’ chief problem and only 
salvation is to achieve synthesis, the 
Concerto is a retrogressive, mot a 
progressive, step from the Sonata. It 
has achieved formal and - stylistic 
unity by returning to an_ esthetic 
capable only of pastiche, of a mental 
discipline that, chic and distinctive 
though it is, is an artistic compromise 
for all that. 


HY should so gifted and intelli- 

gent a man have not as yet been 
able to formulate from a_ veritable 
gold mine of musical nuggets a con- 
vincing and personally expressive 
idiom ? 

It has sometimes been suggested 
that he is quite satisfied with the ex- 
otic hybrid that he has already pro- 
duced; and certainly his degree of 
public success and recognition is con- 
siderable, although it is accorded not 
so much by the serious musical 
world and his own colleagues as ‘rom 
a personal following of Broadway 
culture-hounds, entranced to see ‘heir 
esthetic stepping out in Paris clothes, 
and younger middle-brows, whio scnse 
some proletarian synthesis of vernac- 
ular and_ aristocratic assets. Dut 

sowles himself will readily admit 
(Continued on page 33) 
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world, 


creative work. 
other sounds, 
himself of the state 
mentally and emotionally, 
contacts his own 
scarcely begun when it is again in- 
And so by constantly de- 
ferring the real issue 
bring his intellectual 
technical data in line with, 
jugated to his deepest 
he finds it increasingly 
to face the magnitude of 
tive, integrative effort 
necessary to remake the mantel-ene- 
tional fusion. 
When he is obliged 
his intellect alone, 
his knowledge and experience, 
his technical fluency in an idiom that 


terrupted. 


nee Is) 


writes with 


Paul Bowles— 


(Continued from page 32) 
that his aim—a ditterent psychological 
basis, and a non-occidental 
of structure—is probably di 
far as a career in the 
usual sense is concerned, 
the closer he gets to his objective 
the less will he be correctly under- 
stood in either of his spheres of op- 
eration. 
Bowles has perhaps 
plained the delay in 
method when he avers that his inter- 
into the wage-earning 
to cover a concert, 
tily concoct a score for a Broadway 
show, disrupt the poise of 
tration on his own trend of thought, 
so that the time and leisure left over 
from such activities, extensive though 
it is, 1S scarcely usable for serious 
The shutting out of 
the rege te withir 


point 
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does not contain his deeper expres- 
sion, since it was evolved without 
the inclusion of that degree. tlaving 
mastered the art of writing to order 
ior money, without making damaging 
esthetic concessions, he found himseli 
‘n a strange psychological dilemma— 
unable, in the leisure thus gained. 
to write at all without the artificial 
stimulus of a fee. 


HE problem of superficial pro- 

duction is one of the more seri- 
gus ones in the arts today. It results 
in a great deal of shallow art, and- 
what is much more serious—a ‘de spair 
and impotence in the artists them- 
selves that comes from unfulfillment. 

Among the several causes the edu- 
cational and economic environments 
seem dominant, though a kind of per- 
sonal disintegration is also deeply in- 
volved. The artist discovers early 
that the race goes to the swift; that 
the prizes, the awards, the scholar- 
ships, performances, publications, re- 
cordings. even the pick of the jobs, 
all go to the ones who can produce 
fastest, who turn out the slickest, 
most packaged and standardized prod- 
uct, typed to the author’s label and 
reliably undeviating far from his es- 
tablished “line.” 

To compete in the race, the artist 
must travel at the speed that only 
the brain can travel. He cannot af- 
ford to await that slower process 
of integrated creative evolution that 
the mind, emotional degree and per- 
sonal growth together can produce, 
and that alone would be an adequate 
and satisfying creative expression to 
himself. 


T HERE is far too much thought 
about the technical aspects of 
music, the aspects subject to analy- 
sis; and there is far too little known 
or thought about the psychological, 
emotional, spiritual states of the ar- 
tist, whose great force comes from 
his need and ability to achieve and 
maintain a state of contact with his 
inspiration, a state produced by an 
unspecific emotional mood which is 
the wave length whereon he con- 
tacts his own point of integration. 

The maintaining of this point of 
contact is a power that is to him a 
technique—his real technique—a_ tech- 
nique to be served by the secondary 
technique of craftsmanship. It is a 
power of inner listening that requires 
meditation, and that increases with 
cultivation, like the power to love, and 
which similarly, can wither and die by 
neglect. 

When it fails, there is an individ- 
ual tragedy, and the sense of failure 
that results, in even the most (ap- 
parently) successful writer, composer, 
novelist, or play wright, is a saddening 
thing to see; for with the transform- 
ing element of feeling atrophied, and 
with the sole weapon of mind (that 
can transcend nothing), he becomes 
either a “one book man” or begins to 
go around in circles, reiterating, re- 
surfacing, transposing the same old 
themes until they become a meaning- 
less collection of relics. 

He begins to run ideologically and 
geographically from himself, from 
an inexplicable sterility. He loses the 
power to feel simply and profoundly 
the simple and profound things. Orig- 
inality becomes not a surpassing in 
stature, but a deviation—any devia- 
tion from the norm, 

He runs and runs, but whether he 
runs to Italy, to the Sahara, to an 
analyst or into personal disasters that 
constantly disrupt reflection and post- 
pone facing the need for regenera- 
tion; whether he takes to drink, to the 
nihilism of Sartre, to the cult of 
agony where the mind continues to 
assassinate the life of the heart— 
it is the same story. He runs from 
the ultimate responsibility of becom- 
ing himself in the pattern of his po- 
tentialities, and of realizing an art 
that is expressive of fulfillment, not 
of frustration. 

He is like one of the blind-fold 
well-donkeys of Spain, who, the ever- 


repeating landscape shut from view, 
trot patiently on, forever drawing 
water, forever sustained by the hal- 
lucination of progress that movement 
without vision brings. 


WO years ago Paul Bowles up- 

- rooted himself from New York's 
musical community and from his en- 
viably lucrative niche in the theatre 
and journalistic worlds, and leit for 
North Africa, following a _ long-set 
pattern of intermittent wandering and 
retracing his own footsteps of fif- 
teen and twenty years ago. Whether 
he too is following a pattern ot ¢s- 
cape, or has retired to the wilderness 
to “face the music” will be proven 
by the work that will come forth, 

In Morocco, and with journeys into 
the Sahara, he has been living sur- 
rounded by music of a type most near 
to his ideal and most dear to his 
heart. It is the music of the An- 
dalous, an ancient Afro-Hipsanic 
style that is tonal in equilibrium, with 
an exquisite melodic development and 
an infinite polyrhythmic subtlety that 
should provide him with the ideal en- 
vironment in which to grow to mu- 
sical maturity. 

During the years of absence, how- 
ever, he has not so far produced 
any music, though he las been active 
in the literary field. It is possibly 
either that he has felt the need io 
simplify his problem (for the te-!- 
nique of words involves many fewer 
layers of complexity than does that 
of sound), or that his state of mind 
called for a more liberal definition of 
it. 

Strangely enough, in reading the re- 
cently published novel, The Shelter- 
ing Sky, and the many short stories 
that have come out of this period, onc 
becomes aware of the presence of 
both the qualities and the lacks that 
are manifest in his music. The terms 
of expression and the ideas are e€x- 
quisite in their selectivity, and the ma- 
terial is exotic, unusual, poetically 
brilliant fragment by fragment; but in 
the books, as in the music, there is 
again absent some emotional degrec 
that would weld the vivid com 
ponents into a meaningful whole. The 
themes, moreover, are almost without 
exception, those of frustration, guilt, 
humiliation—the classic themes of un 
fulfillment; and it is clear that what 
ever the psychological impasse may 
be that has delayed the synthesis and 
integration in his music, there is a 
parallel visible in the books. 

The season of promise is already 
unduly prolonged, for Bowles is not 
a young composer. But at forty he is 
not vet an old one, and if he can make 
of his exotic retreat not an escape 
from his personal challenges, but a 
vital workshop wherein to contact thie 
original resources of his own nature 
he may yet come forth with as ricl 
an expression as any we have en 
countered in contemporary music 

His gifts are great, but his prob 
lems have always been, and remain, 
far more subtle and complex than 
those of the composer who finds him 
self technically and psychologically 
content and in sympathy with re: uly- 
made schools of thought. If he is 
able to penetrate to the inner nature 
of his own impulse and discover the 
psychological and structural princi 
ple upon which he should build, le 
will emerge with a new and moving 
art form. 


Lemonade Opera Closes 
Season With Weill Opera 


Lemonade Opera closed its season 
on Oct. 15, with the fiftieth presenta- 
tion of Kurt Weill’s Down in The 
Valley. It was also the 100th per 
formance since the group’s third sum 
mer season began on. June 7. Ac 
cording to the announcement, the 
company had planned to continue in- 
definitely into the fall, but, although 
week-end sales had been more than 
capacity, mid-week business did not 
warrant a further extension of the 


season. 





La Jolla Hears 


Dello Joio Premiere 


Joio’s suite for orchestra, New 
which was commissioned by 


given its world premiere on 
in the fifth and final program of the 


, was soloist in the program. 
The four movements of Dello Joio’s 
work are entitled 


, Without too much em- 
phasis on literal description. * 
out the suite the composer makes ex- 


pleasant Reset wove 
the movements are perhaps a shade 
] The composer was present 


ception of his work, and later played 


fied reading of Beethoven’ s ( oriolanus 
and a dramatic 
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Venice Festival Audiences 


Hear Berg And Weill Operas 


By Guiwo Gatti 
V enice 


VHE twelfth Festival of Con- 
i] temporary Music, given in Venice 
from Sept. 3 to 18, was inaugu- 
rated by Arturo Toscanini, who con- 
ducted the La Scala Orchestra in a 
concert that scarcely qualified as con- 
temporary, since the composers rep- 
resented in the program were Bee- 
thoven, Cherubini, Franck, Smetana, 
Wagner, and Strauss. This program 
contrasted sharply with those of the 
festival as a whole, which was de 
voted primarily to the presentation of 
problematic or progressive works 
either altogether new or largely un 
known to the Italian public. Naturally, 
the Toscanini concert attracted a vast 
audience, and achieved a popular suc 
cess far exceeding that of the suc 
ceeding festival concerts. 

This incongruous opening did not 
detract from the interest of the festi- 
val, however, for the programs were 
broad in scope—even though it was 
possible to view with some reserve 
the decision to present certain works, 
no longer contemporary, which have 
properly been forgotten with the 
passage of time. Ferdinando Ballo, 
the dynamic guiding spirit of these 
September festivals in Venice, sought 
to throw a spotlight on the musical 
taste of twenty or thirty years ago, 
and proceeded to realize his plan with 
a tenacity which was, in this corre 
spondent’s opinion, inadvisable. 

Having dedicated an entire evening 
of last year’s festival to Hindemith’s 
Cardillac, which dates from 1926, he 
turned this year to Alban Berg’s Lulu, 
an opera left unfinished by the com 
poser at the time of his death in 1935, 
and staged for the first time in Zurich 
in 1937. He also devoted half an 
evening to The Rise and Fall of the 
City of Mahagonny, written by Kurt 
Weill in 1930, to a libretto by Bertolt 
Brecht. If the production of Lulu 
may be considered an appropriate 
homage to a gifted composer whose 
output occupies a high position in the 
history of music (as Wozzeck and the 
Lyric Suite fully establish), the re- 
vival of Mahagonny had no such 
justification. Weill’s opera is the 
product of the transient taste and 
stvle of its day, and now seems quite 
devoid of lasting artistic merit. 


THE effect of the performance of 

Mahagonny, presented in heavily 
melodramatic fashion, was wholly 
negative, and caused regret that Weill 
had not been represented by one of 
his more recent operas, such as Down 
in the Valley, in which his quick and 
skillful powers of assimilation would 
surely have won a more _ favorable 
response from the Italian public. For 
the sake of the record, however, the 
intelligent performance of Hilde 
Giiden, in the role of Jessie, should 
be mentioned with appreciation 

Lulu was another matter, though 
despite its unique qualities,, the opera 
achieves unduly modest results in the 
way of unity and dramatic efficacy. 
These weaknesses cannot be imputed, 
as some observers have maintained, to 
a rigorous submission to the twelve- 
tone system (even Wozzeck reveals 
considerable independence and supple- 
ness in this regard), but rather to the 
inadequacy of the libretto. Seeking 
to condense the materials of two long 
plays by Franz Wedekind, Brecht 
ended by presenting mere symbols and 
dialectical schematisms instead of real 
and convincing people, living under 
the influence of Lulu, whose sexual 
nature comes to seem more grotesque 
than pitiable. The lack of a third act 
is an important shortcoming; if Berg 
had written a final act, the opera 
might have become firmer structurally 
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and might have developed a less trivi 
al moral quality. 

The achievement of Nino Sanzog- 
no, who brought to the performance 
of Lulu both passion and vivid imagi- 
nation, merits the highest praise. Un- 
der his direction, the singers and the 
orchestra, submitting to 32 rehearsals, 
surmounted the difficulties of the 
work with exceptional success. Lydia 
Styx appeared in the title role; Heinz 
Rehfuss was Dr. Schon; V. M. 
Demetz, Dr. Maler; and Eugenia 
Zareska, the Countess Geschwitz. 

The performance of Weill’s Ma 
hagonny shared an evening with the 
premiere of G. Federico Ghedini’s 
one-act opera, Billy Budd, to a li- 
bretto by Salvatore Quasimodo, based 
on a novel by Herman Melville. The 
opera was received with cordiality by 
the public, and was widely praised 
by the critics 


LTHOUGH Ghedini, who is now 

57 years old, merits high regard 
for the achievements that have placed 
him in the front rank of Italian com- 
posers in the past few years, his lat 
est effort does not appear to have 
added greatly to his stature. The 
librettist has pilfered the essential and 
significant moments from Melville’s 
story, making use | a dozen epi- 
sodes bound together by the discourse 
of a speaker who resembles somewhat 
the storico, or narrator, of classic 
oratorio except that in Ghedini’s 
case many matters that need musical 
expression are confided to the speaker. 

Thus the composer has sketched the 
plan for an opera and has suggested 
the nature of several scenes, with- 
out coming to grips with the essen- 
tial dramatic problems or probing in- 
to the nature and emotions of the 
characters, all of whom—even the 
protagonist—are mere shadows, wan- 
dering in a mystical and literary at 
mosphere with Wagnerian elements 
Perhaps Ghedini has pinned too much 
faith on the story, and, following the 
example of many illustrious Italian 
opera composers, has preferred to al- 
lot a position of secondary importance 
to his music. But the story of Billy 
3udd is not in itself engrossing 
enough to hold the interest, and, in 
any case, such an abdication on the 
part of a composer is deplorable. De 
spite the shortcomings of the work it 
self, the performance, under the di 
rection ot Fernando Previtali, was 
admirable. 

Alongside the contemporary works, 
ancient music always has its place in 
the Venice festival. The traditional 
evening devoted to Vivaldi brought 
forward the serenade, La Senna 
Festeggiante; and the church cantata, 
Beatus Vir, for solo voices, double 
chorus, and orchestra. 

the stage productions of the 
festival were given at the Teatro 
Fenice. Here, after a_ preliminary 
performance at the Teatro Olimpico 
in Vicenza, was presented Claudio 
Monteverdi's L’Incoronazione di 
Poppea, in the modern adaptation by 
Gian Francesco Malipiero. Alberto 
Erede conducted, and Fabrizio Clerici 
was the stage director. This is not 
the place to discuss the Monteverdi 
opera, more than to record the fact 
that many cuts, often of a highly de- 
batable nature, were made by the 
modern transcriber. In its brief ana 
quick-moving form, however, the 
opera was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 


NUMBER. of orchestra concerts, 

in addition to the program con- 
ducted by Mr. Toscanini, were sched- 
uled on the days between the operatic 
performances. The conductors were 
Hans Rosbaud, Rafael Kubelik, Mario 
Rossi, and Igor Markevich. Among 
the works heard were Samuel Bar- 








Gianni Ratto's design for a stage setting of Alban Berg's opera Lulu, used 
when the work was performed at the Venice Festival of Contemporary Music 


ber’s Essay for Orchestra (new to 
Italian audiences) ; Andrej Panufnik’s 
Lullaby, a curious experiment in the 
use of quarter-tones which might 
have been more effective if it had 
been shorter; a Little Concerto, for 
violin and orchestra, by Gino Mari 
nuzzi, Jr., a work of good quality 
and considerable promise by the son 
of the celebrated conductor; and 
compositions by Frank Martin, Alex 
ander Tansman, Robert Lupi, Spitz 
muller, Prokofieff, and others. 

The concert directed by Mr. Marke 
vich was a tribute to Serge Diaghileff, 
who died twenty years ago. The pro- 
gram consisted of the scores to ballets 
Diaghileff produced — Stravinsky's 


Music in Sydney 


(Continued from page 6) 
minous voices found much satisfac 
tion in the concerts given by Todd 
Dunean, who is touring Australia for 
the second time since 1946. — 
American baritone won additional ad 
mirers this season for his fine voice, 
sincere artistry, and sense of humor 
Four of his eight concerts scheduled 
for Sydney had to be cancelled be 
cause his acceptance of a_ leading 
part in the Maxwell Anderson-Kurt 
Weill musical play, Lost in the Stars, 
required his immediate return to New 
York. 

The Musica Viva Society continued 
its cycle of Beethoven programs with 
satisfactory performances of five 
quartets—two from the Rasoumovsky 

t, two from Op. 18, and the Quartet 
in F minor, Op. 95. These works 
shared programs with Brahms’ Trio 
in C minor, Op. 101; Beethoven's 
Piano Quartet, Op. 76; Franck’s 
Piano Quintet in F minor; and the 
first performance in Australia of 
Shostakovich’s Piano Quintet, Op. 57 
The pianist for the Franck and Shos- 
takovich works was Hepzibah Menu- 
hin 

\ustralia’s potentialities in the 
realm of ballet were favorably de- 
monstrated in Gertrud Boden- 
weiser’s new dance-play, The Life of 
the Insects. The Viennese choreo- 
grapher, now a resident - Sydney 
based her successful ballet on Karel 
and Josef Capek’s play prcnclince: ee 
behavior common to insects and hu- 
man beings. 

Some of the dance-play’s success 
may be attributed to the growing 
public demand for first-class ballet 
and theatre, stimulated by the visits 
last year of the Old Vic Company, 
with Laurence Olivier and Vivian 
Leigh, and the Ballet Rambert. The 
government was induced to invite one 
of England’s leading theatre experts, 
Tyrone Guthrie, to this country to 
work out a scheme for the founding 
of an Australian national theatre. 

WoLFGANG WAGNER 


\pollon Musagéte, Falla’s Le [ri 
corne, Rieti’s Le Bal, and Ravel's 
Daphnis et Chloé. Another concert 
with a note of homage was that con 
ducted by Mr. Rossi, who presented 
works by four of the most noted 
Italian composers — Pizzetti, Mali 
piero, Casella, and Petrassi. 

Chamber-music works by Leone 
Massimo, Hindemith, Mainardi, ind 
Milhaud were also played at the fcsti- 
val; and the six string nae of 
Bart6ék were performed in superlative 
fashion by the Vegh Quartet, of 
Budapest. The three evenings devi ted 
to the Bart6ék quartets would alone 
have made the trip to Venice worth 
while. 


’ 

Klemperer Is Guest 
With Australian Group 

MELBoURNE.—Otto Klemperer’s ap 
pearance as guest conductor with the 
Victorian Symphony left a deep im 
pression on his audiences, for he suc 
cessfully overcame the root cause of 
many poor performances here—the 
slack handling of rhythmical subdivi 
sions. The German conductor pre 
sented finely-wrought readings of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Symph 
In Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, M1 
Klemperer’s controlled ©momentum 
achieved intense climaxes. By way 
of contrast, Bach’s Fourth Branden 
burg Concerto, and the accompani 
ment to Mozart arias, sung by Rudolf 
Schock, were performed with im 
peccable texture and economy of tone 

Joan Hammond returned to her 
native Australia for her second tour, 
and presented a fastidiously-sung pro 
gram at the Melbourne Town Hall 
Todd Duncan, baritone, also acquitted 
himself well on his second tour here 
William Allen was his excellent ac 
companist. 


Bippy ALLEN 


Second Season Opened 
By Cincinnati Opera Group 


CINCINNATI, The Cincinnati 
Music-Drama Guild opened its second 
season of opera in English on Oct. 28 
with a double bill made up of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Trial by Jury, and 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Old Maid 
and The Thief. Hubert Kockritz is 
music director; Robert Menge 
signed the sets; and William Clifton 
Byrd is assistant music director. Thi 
season’s plans call for a Christmas 
double bill of Vaughan Williams’ 
Shepherds of the Delectable Moun- 
tains and Humperdinck’s Hansel 
Gretel, Kurt Weill’s Street Scene, 
Benjamin Britten’s Albert Herring, 
and Mozart’s The Magic Flute or 
The Marriage of Figaro 





MUSICAL AMERICA 














Bauer 
feeting at dinner in Salzburg, Austria, during the music festival are Vir At a party given in honor of Claudio Arrau, on the occasion of his firs 
nia Pleasants, Musical America correspondent; Josef Krips, who con visit to South Africa, by Alex Cherniavsky, local impresario—Mrs. Che 
ucted at festival concerts: Dusolina Giannini, soprano; and Henry Pleasants niavsky; the mayor of Johannesburg; Mr. Arrau; the mayor's wife; and the h 
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Flut Carolyn Long, soprano, and her accompanist, Kenneth Zimmerli, run through Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera, and his eldest grand 
‘lute or 


Maryland, My Maryland at Miss Long's home in Cambridge, Md., before son, Hansli, four and a half, play together in Switzerland during the past 


their departure for an extended fall tour of the United States and Canada summer, while the conductor was vacationing before conducting in Milan 
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T HE roster of Hurok Attractions has always 


offered the giants of music, theatre and bal- 
let. During the last thirty-five years the label, 
“S. Hurok presents,” has been a guarantee of 
the highest standard in these fields. In the past 
there were Pavlowa, Chaliapin, Isadora Duncan, 
Schumann-Heink, Russian Ballet, the German 
and Russian Grand Opera, Tetrazzini and half- 
a-hundred more whose names are now immortal. 
S. Hurok established a principle: Provide the 
best, and audiences will demand more. That 
principle has become a tradition, and “S. Hurok 
presents” is now the trademark of excellence in 
entertainment and potency at the box-office. No 
season is complete in any city today without the 
appearance of one or more of S. Hurok’s cele- 
brated attractions. Local managers everywhere 
know through rich experience that they can 
choose with confidence from the list of America’s 
foremost impresario, and that these artists 


are indispensable for the success of their series. 


THE BRIGHTEST STARS OF 


MARIAN ANDERSON ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


a ES eerste 


JAN PEERCE PATRICE MUNSEL 


BLANCHE THEBOM ISAAC STERN 


ovine: DON COSSACK $2223. SERGE JAROFF, iree. 
MOURA LYMPANY ANDRES SEGOVIA 
RICHARD DYER-BENNET SYLVIA ZAREMBA 
JEROME HINES | LAWRENCE WINTERS 


‘MICHELANGELL __TRIESTE TRIO 


MARIEMMA and her SPANISH a a 


Beloved Choir VIENNA CHOIR BOYS sacrea'ens Sicvior Music 


4-PIANO ENSEMBLE ~ FLORENCE QUARTARARO 


MARILYN COTLOW 


LOIS HUNT 


— UDAY SHANKAR si HINDU DANCERS 


BORIS CHRISTOFF ENZO MASCHERINI 


SS eS 


~ MARGARET WEBSTER SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 


in “JULIUS CAESAR” & “TAMING OF THE SHREW” 
SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


The World Famous Company — Direct from London 
in their First American Tour beginning at the 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 








Opening Dec. 2 — 3 WEEKS ONLY < 


At a New York Broadway theatre to be announced 


NEW PROGRAMS & POPULAR FAVORITES 
MAIL ORDERS NOW 


MUSIC, DANCE, THEATRE, FILMS, RADIO, RECORDS 


For complete information communicate with: HUROK ATTRACTIONS Inc, and HUROK ARTISTS Inc. 


711 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C.22 + Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 





